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_ Ix 1860 M. Hippolyte Taine, returning from a short visit to Eng- 
land, brought back with him a remarkable book, composed in his 
‘usual method of an accumulation of little facts which he slowly and 
| carefully sorted out in the form of generalisations. 
| In his opinion the English had three things that were better 
- than anything that existed in France. The first was their Con- 
ftitution. ‘It is stable,’ he wrote, ‘it is liberal, yet it puts the 
| government into the hands of the upper class that is best fitted to 
govern and who find in this occupation their natural employment, 
“instead of being wasted for lack of an outlet as is the case with us.’ 
The second was the training of character, and the third was the 
vast wealth stored up. ‘England,’ notes M. Taine, ‘has never 
“Siflered invasion or civil war; her capital is several times bigger 
than that of France.’ But against these points he sets as preferable 
in France, our method of distribution of wealth amongst four or five 
| tuillions of landowners which makes for social tranquillity; also 
the greater ease and pleasantness of our family and social life, and 
finally our liberty of speech. ‘In our country,’ he says, ‘ novelists, 
citics and artists do not suffer from the restrictions which religion 
nd morals and official conventions impose upon them on the other 
side of the Channel.’ 
_ Ten years later, in 1871, after paying another visit, M. Taine 
‘tonsidered the portrait he had painted to be still a good likeness. 
Only he saw that the habits of the English were becoming less 
feudal and more liberal. ‘A Frenchman,’ he writes, ‘ will always 
bring back from England the profitable conviction that political 
' Opinions are there not just ready-made theories to be applied by the 
Cabinet, but an affair requiring great tact which can only be carried 
out with methods of negotiation and compromise.’ 
I re-read M. Taine’s book in 1919 after the War, during which I 
had spent four years myself with the British army and I had just 


1 This article, entitled ‘ Les Anglais d’Aujourd’hui,’ appeared in the original in 
Ta Revue Hebdomadaire of March 9, 1929. en - 
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paid my first visit to England since the War. I was surprised to 
find how accurate, on the whole, his observations still remained, 

His description of the English character was very much what] 
had observed myself as I watched my friends in their daily lives, 
Their essential characteristics seemed, in 1919 as much as in 186], 
to be a great reliability and strength trained by the discipline of 
the great Public Schools to obey certain moral rules which for nearly 
all of them had become instinctive. The second characteristic was 
the deeply rooted notion that no logical idea can be applied to its 
conclusion, but that everything is a question of compromise, of 
point of view and adaptation. Often during the War I had noted 
amongst them a perfect horror of any logical reasoning and an 
almost insurmountable conviction that a proposition must neces- 
sarily be false if it could bedemonstrated. Just as a Frenchman likes 
anything that is constructed, whether it is a book or a building or 
the plan of a battle, so an Englishman likes anything that is created 
by hazard in the course of his work, or of everyday chances, or grows 
out of a necessity; as for instance books without conclusions, 
houses with innumerable odd ramifications, the perpetual modifica- 
tion of their conventions. 

Finally, like M. Taine, I found them sentimental as much in 
the choice of their reading as in the conduct of their love affairs, 
with a beautiful and secret sentimentality which they would hide 
under a great modesty and often under a mask of artificial cynicism. 
So it seemed to me, at my first probings, that the essentials of the 
English character had changed very little. 

1929. Now ten years more have passed, and the moment seems 
to have come to take our bearings afresh. On all sides observers 
are telling us, whether we are French or English, of a new England, 
and economists and politicians are tackling new problems befor 
unknown. For some time England has given up trying to feed 
her own population. In 1840 she chose to become the workshop 
and the banking-house of the world and to live by exporting the 
surplus of her products in exchange for corn and milk, vegetables 
and fruit from all overthe world. Then in 1918 the South American 
market was captured by the United States. China closed her 
doors ; and Central Europe was forced by the War to equip itself 
for the production of its own needs. 

M. André Siegfried has told us that the period of English pros- 
perity was the coal period. Now we have entered upon a period of 
petrol and oil, and naturally England is suffering. So that to-day 
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anyone visiting the big industrial towns sees long melancholy pro- 
cessions of the unemployed, the living and tragic outward symptoms 
of perhaps the most pressing problem of England to-day. 

A second very serious question is the reorganisation of the 
Empire. The War has very much changed the relations between 
England and the Dominions. They have demanded and obtained 

complete independence, and are now on an equal footing with the 
Mother Country, and it needs effort on the part of England to adapt 
herself to this new situation. 

Finally, political conflict in England was till of late much the 
same as in America—that is to say, a struggle for power between 
two great parties, both aristocratic, and between which the real 
difference has been so slight that each of the two used the programme 
of the last government when it came into power. Nowa third party 
has arisen, the Labour Party, representing the people, which has 
practically taken the place of the old Liberal Party. So much so 
that the Leader of the Opposition, who was yesterday His Majesty’s 
Prime Minister (and perhaps to-morrow again) and supreme head 
over the Indian Princes and the African Chiefs, the arbitrator 
between the Dominions, may be to-day the representative of the 
working-class who have elected him. Here we have an immense 
social change which would have greatly surprised M. Taine. 

Let us see what sort of men they have to solve all these problems. 
Great emphasis has been laid in the last five or six years on the 
difference between the new and the old generations. Mr. Cloudesley 
Brereton published an article some months ago in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes about the present generation in England. He 
observed the following points in them—first of all their horror of 

authority and impatience of all religious tradition, and their hatred 
of conventions and social compromise. This feeling, he said, was 
very much emphasised by the novelists, who almost all assume 
& critical attitude towards the old society, and even by historians 
like Lytton Strachey, whose destructive irony, as efficacious as it 
is marvellously intelligent, is directed against the prestige of the 
heroes of the Victorian epoch. Nowhere, he says, is the decay of 
authority so marked as in the family life of to-day ; the father is 
no longer the formidable personage whose sons, less than a century 
ago, addressed him as Sir. He is called Dad or Pop. He is rarely 
consulted on anything, and the young men, as well as their sisters, 
are completely independent. 
These young men are accused by Dean Inge and Sir Rennell 
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Rodd of having lost the spirit of adventure which led their ancestors 
to India, Australia, and Canada, and caused them to found the 
Empire. They prefer London at night with its voluptuous fogs, 
its dinners in restaurants, its theatres and night clubs, a soft agree- 
able life—too soft, for once they have experienced it they have 
not the courage to go out and live in the wilderness and clear a 
space in some Canadian backwood with no other companion than a 
loud-speaker. The heads of business houses in the Colonies have 
great difficulty in finding young men ready to leave home. The 
ordinary young Englishman, who in Kipling’s time was a puritan 
pioneer, has become, they say, a sedentary epicurean. 

In many novels, those of Mr. Aldous Huxley for instance, we 
find another type, that of the young intellectuals. These young 
men, whose brilliant minds have been fed on science, seem more 
than any to have lost that unquestioning and vigorous faith which 
made the England of the nineteenth century so strong and great, 
Those famous men who, as Kipling said, questioned nothing, built 
the bridges, fought the famines, defended the frontier stations and 
bore in all climates the many burdens of the white man, do they 
still exist ? There are still more difficult tasks to fulfil than in the 
past—are there any fit nowadays to carry them out? These are 
the questions that occur to the foreigner who visits England with an 
inquiring mind as to what is going on there. 

It was with this idea and with this intention that I came to 
spend my holidays in England last summer, that I might gather, 
without any preconceived ideas, such fresh impressions as might 
offer themselves. 


The first impression I would like to reproduce is that of a very 


ancient country in which time has respected the old scenery. The . 


county in which I spent my holidays was Surrey. One might 
almost be living still in the days of Elizabeth to see as one passes 
through the towns and villages those old houses with their leaded 
window-panes, those gilded signs that stretch out over the streets, 
the inns still bearing the old names, the King’s Arms, the Star 
and Garter, the Pig and Whistle, with their signs standing out on 
the road, a painting framed in red and black. 

This feeling comes forcibly to a Frenchman arriving from 
Flanders or Normandy. France, from her geographical position, 
has the misfortune to be one of the battlefields of Europe. It has 
one of the most beautiful rural pasts of the world, but so many 
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invasions, 80 many counter-offensives have passed over our towns 
and villages, that it is rare to find a whole city unchanged since the 
fifteenth or sixteenth century. Many beautiful monuments remain, 
here and there a few streets, sometimes a complete village, like 
Noyéres, Saint-Céré, Roquebrune, but what is the exception in 
France is the rule in certain parts of England. In Surrey, the heart 
of each little town is like a museum. 

The house I lived in during these two months was on the road 
which the pilgrims followed to Canterbury, attracted there by the 
relics of St. Thomas 4 Becket in the Middle Ages. This pilgrims’ 
way still remains almost intact. One may follow it through the 
village bordered with charming little rustic houses, then it 
mounts towards a chapel, descends to a ford over the river (where 
to-day there is a ferry to carry the modern pilgrim across), then 
mounts again by a pathway through the wood which still bears the 
name of Chantry Wood. Near by are the little towns of Guildford, 
Farnham, ancient towns still intact in parts. Further on is Win- 
chester, with an old college founded 600 years ago, which has never 
ceased to educate the sons of English gentlemen. Almost at the 
very gates of London you may meet one house after another filled 
with treasures of furniture, pictures, miniatures, which have never 
been scattered by revolution. In the drawers of the tall chests one 
may find packets of correspondence written long ago by one of 
Cromwell’s soldiers or Charles Stuart’s Cavaliers, by a friend of Mr. 
Pitt or an aide-de-camp of Wellington’s. These treasures are so 
numerous that often the families themselves who own them do not 
know what they comprise. It once happened to me when staying 
with some English friends, to say to them, ‘I am looking just now 
for documents about Byron and Bulwer Lytton.’ They looked at 
each other, smiled and then said: ‘ Wait a moment, I think we have 
got somewhere in the attics, a packet of his letters put away.’ Then 
they searched (with some difficulty, for there were so many things 
in the attics) and suddenly the packet was found, and there was 
Byron’s writing. ‘ Yes,’ said they modestly, ‘I thought so, he 
was the friend of our great-grandfather.’ 

Any changes that have been made in the old houses have been 
carried out with the greatest respect for their original style. Ina 
true Englishman, the desire to preserve the past is always stronger 
than the desire to produce something new and original. Originality 
is to him always secured by the character, the indefinable personal 
aspect, that is given to a house by the life its inhabitants lead in it. 
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What trouble I have seen a country gentleman give himself when 
he had to do some repairs to a window, going to talk over with his 
neighbours the exact height at which he was to place the moulding. 
‘An inch makes such a difference,’ he said to me. Yes, a great 
respect for the past, a great desire to perpetuate it and to surround 
it with living flowers which blend their youth with its antiquity, 
this is what strikes the Frenchman who spends a few weeks in the 
heart of the English country. 


This feeling is not less strongly shown if we pass from the life 
of the country to political, military or university life. I spoke 
just now of Winchester, which is, I think, the oldest school in Eng- 
land, older even than Eton, which was founded from it. You will 
find there, too, this need for immobility. The little oak desks, worn 
away till they are no more than a narrow blade of wood, are just as 
they have been for centuries. A new building there is a cloister 
built in memory of the Great War, which in its simplicity blends 
perfectly with the old buildings. Whenever a building is added to, 
the natural movement of their minds is to keep to the tradition of 
the place. In the cloister at Winchester the tradition will be for 
hundreds of years hence to bare the head, out of respect for those 
who fell in the War. At Harrow, you are shown with respect a 
little class-room with oak panels on which innumerable genera- 
tions have carved their names. The guide who shows you over is 
proud to point out the name of Lord Byron by that of Sir Robert 
Peel, and seems in the almost religious tone of his voice and the 
gravity of his slow steps to bear all the weight of the centuries 
which have made his college so great and glorious a British in- 
stitution. 

If you go from the Public Schools to the Universities, the pre- 
vailing idea is the same—tradition. I know that Cambridge is one 
of the most alive and modern centres of scientific thought in the 
world of to-day. I know that Oxford is full of charming intellec- 
tuals of whom many will, no doubt, be famous modern writers, but 
I must paint just what I saw. I stayed, at Cambridge, in Trinity, 
an ancient college, a beautiful group of buildings, begun in the 
fourteenth century and completed in the eighteenth, and to which 
no building would be added, if ever this should happen, without 
infinite care and infinite pains being taken to spoil nothing. The 
framework of college life is just what it was in the days of Byron 
and two hundred years before him. In the evening the under- 
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uates dine in the great hall hung round with the portraits of 
founders, bishops and kings; the Dons sit at the High Table, 
raised on a dais. Before the meal the Dean reads a Latin grace, 
and on certain days the choir boys, whom the College retain specially 
for this object, sing the responses. Whilst I was at Trinity the 
man who thus blessed our meal with holy words was Sir Joseph 
Thomson, one of the greatest physicists living and one of the creators 
of modern science. 

If we pass to the Parliament, we find the same profound respect 
for ceremonies and forms. The Speaker is robed and wears a white 
wig. The members address their speeches to him. Before the 
Speaker’s Chair is a mace, an object of wrought gold, the insignia 
of his power, which the ushers place upon or remove from the table 
respectfully, according as the House is sitting ordinarily or is in 
Committee. At the beginning of every session a deputation of 
members, preceded by ushers carrying lamps, goes to explore the 
cellars of the House of Commons in memory of the Gunpowder Plot 
which happened three hundred years ago. 

If we study the army, we find each regiment faithful to its 
historical customs. Some French officers told me the other day, 
that they had been entertained by an English regiment which 
has for long years had the privilege of drinking the King’s health 
seated. 

The origin of this custom is doubtful. The friends of the regi- 
ment say that it was a privilege granted in reward for its loyalty, 
but the envious declare that the officers being drunk in the presence 
of George the Third, he begged them to remain seated. But though 
the origin of this tradition is lost, it is none the less sacred. When 
these French officers dined with the Mess, the Colonel said to them, 
‘I am very much perplexed what to do. We cannot drink the 
King’s health standing, so what can we do when we drink to the 
President of your Republic? We can’t very well stand for his 
health and sit for the King’s, and it would not be right to drink the 
President’s health seated.’ The problem seemed to him as serious 
as it was insoluble. At last his anxious brow cleared, and he said 
to the French officers, ‘I know what we must do. We will drink 
to the King seated, then we will leave the table, the dinner being 
over and all the officers will disperse for a few minutes. Then they 
shall return and, as ordinary British citizens, not as officers of this 
regiment, we will all drink the health of your President standing.’ 
And so it was done. But what is interesting in thig anecdote is 
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that the problem should even have arisen, that the idea of breaking 
the tradition of centuries should have seemed so inadmissible to 
the Colonel. 

As to the Monarchical tradition, the respect of the whole of Eng- 
land for its Sovereign has just been demonstrated in a very sincere 
and moving manner during the recent illness of the King. We 
witnessed the crowds, full of emotion, praying before Buckingham 
Palace. Here in France Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, now Prime 
Minister, then the leader of the Labour Party and the Opposition of 
His Majesty’s Government, began his speech by thanking Heaven 
that the King’s health seemed to have slightly improved. 

And let me quote the words of a speech he made to his own party 
in England: ‘I am anxious to say how much we have all been 
moved by the illness of the King. I do not speak as a courtier, 
Those of us who have the pleasure to know the King personally 
and know how sincerely devoted he is to his duty, with what im- 
partiality he governs the Constitution, feel at a moment like this 
when His Majesty is passing through dark shadows, how closely he 
has united himself to us, not as an official personage, but as a man 
who belongs to the nation and who has all his life tried to uphold 
the interests of the nation. Not one member of the Labour Party 
will refuse to unite with me in a fervent prayer that each bulletin 
will show that he is returning to health.’ 

This affectionate interest is extended to all the royal family. 
At the beginning of Virginia Woolf’s clever novel, Mrs. Dalloway, 
will be found the description of the emotion aroused in an English 
crowd by the passing of a carriage in which the Queen might be, or 
perhaps the Prince of Wales. Every day before the door of the 
house in which the Duchess of York lives, a crowd may be seen, 
waiting for her baby to come out for her walk, because she is the 
grandchild of the King. The ceremonies attached to the existence 
of a Court are kept up with respect even though they may be out 
of date. Every summer the young girls, who in England are called 
‘ débutantes,’ are presented at Court in the traditional dress, three 
great white feathers in their hair, a tulle veil, a wedding dress and a 
bouquet in their hands. As there are several thousands of them 
and the procession is very long, the centre of London, from five or 
six o’clock in the afternoon, is full of ostrich plumes, of charming 
young faces, attended by ‘chaperones’ and brothers in uniform, 
viewed by an approving crowd of people who walk along beside their 
carriages in an amused and friendly and admiring spirit. 
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It is possible that this admiration for the antiquity of England, 
which seems to me such an important English characteristic of 
to-day, is not quite so strong as it was twenty yearsago. Perhaps 
it is a little more ironical, not quite so full of conviction. Certain 
English people tell me so; Ishould not like tothink so. I observe, 
with Mr. Brereton, in some of my friends a destructive disquiet. But 
I wonder whether in reality the irony is not to be found in just 
the few and the conviction amongst the masses. Last summer I 
saw the crowds on a Sunday visiting the Victory, Nelson’s flagship, 
which an association of admirers has had painted and restored. 
When they arrived at the place where Nelson died, they all, without 
being told to do so, took off their hats. I certainly detected no 
irony in that attentive respectful lower-class crowd that filed past, 
showing their pride in their history. Even amongst the intellec- 
tuals, I seem to see, after a period of anti-Victorianism, a return 
to the historic English attitude, which attitude is in them much more 
conscious, much more appreciative of the finer shades, than ever it 
was in their grandparents, but perhaps none the less vigorous. 


The second strong impression gathered by a foreigner who stays 
any length of time in England, is, if he compares the England of 
M. Taine’s time and of 1929, the different manner in which prosperity 
is distributed. M. Taine’s England was an aristocratic country. 
The power was in the hands of a few families ; the land and the great 
houses were occupied by these same families, all the life of the 
country seemed to be organised for their comfort and their pleasure. 

A great London ball would take place in a fine private house like 
Devonshire House or Grosvenor House. The suburbs were not 
only excluded from these festivities, but were almost ignorant 
of their existence. To-day the ‘distribution of wealth’ has 
changed. A few of the great houses are still in the possession of 
their owners, but in many cases the taxes and the greater cost of 
living have made it impossible for them to be kept up. A wonderful 
house like Knowle, with its three hundred and sixty-five rooms, 
fifty-two staircases and seven courtyards, can still be visited as an 
historical mansion, but no one lives any longer in its long galleries 
with their walls covered with beautiful portraits, no one worships 
in the chapel with its beautiful frescoes, no one sleeps in King 
James’s room. Many great houses have been sold. Deepdene, 
under whose trees Disraeli loved to walk with his young aristocratic 
friends, has become an hotel. So also has Moore Place, Claremont, 
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where died Princess Charlotte, the daughter of the Regent, and where 
Louis-Philippe died after the revolution of ’48, is for sale. Already 
when Edward VII came to the throne he felt Queen Victoria had 
bequeathed him too heavy a heritage and gave Osborne over to the 
nation. The end has not yet quite come for England’s great parks 
and battlemented homes, but it is almost in sight. 

The house I lived in in Surrey had belonged for many centuries 
to the same family who had to give it up after the War. It was 
then bought by an old Colonel, who for some years filled it with his 
old army friends. Then he too found he could not afford it, and he 
became obliged to take what are called ‘ paying guests.’ In London 
the same thing has happened. A big house is difficult to let. 
Devonshire House has been pulled down to build shops ; Grosvenor 
House has been sold by the Duke of Westminster. The balls, that 
once were so private and secluded, are now given in hotels; the 
classical type of an evening party in London is now a dinner at 
Claridge’s or the Berkeley, followed by the theatre and sometimes 
@ supper in a night club. 

The houses are very rare now where Disraeli would find what he 
calls ‘the sweet brilliance of candles, flowers and women.’ It is 
not so much that one is more bored but the amusement is both more 
on the outside and (if the expression can be used here) more ‘all of 
a pattern.’ The evening’s amusement that a Duke’s daughter and 
the son of a rich banker will enjoy together is not very different 
from that with which the little typist will entertain her friend the 
bank clerk. 

The way in which life is now organised for the enjoyment of the 
middle classes is particularly evident on the roads. What one 
mostly notices there is not so much the big motors of the rich man, 
or even, as in France, the little cars, but what the English call 
‘char-d-bancs’ and what we call ‘l’auto-car,’ by one of those 
strange interchanges of words, linguistic absurdities which flatter 
the taste for novelty in both countries. One must see the roads 
in England on a Saturday afternoon or a Sunday evening to realise 
the magnitude of this vulgarisation of luxury. These huge capaci- 
ous chars-i-bancs pass you by hundreds. Each of them holds up 
to fifty travellers who are going to pass their week-end by the sea 
or in the country. Wherever you may go on the heaths of Surrey 
or the coast of Sussex, you will find thousands and hundreds of 
thousands of trippers. It is more and more for them, for their 
mediocre tastes, their mediocre pleasures, their mediocre purses, 
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that the restaurants are built, the places of amusement opened and 
life at the seaside organised. It is the rarest thing to find a dis- 
tinguished, luxurious hotel and a fashionable seaside resort. The 
exploiter of amusements does not lay himself out for a class that has 
become too scarce to be profitable. This country which once was all 
laid out for the enjoyment of an aristocracy has become, perhaps 
more than any other, the country of the middle classes. 

We realise this change, but we must not be censorious over it. 

Perhaps in certain cases it has spoilt the beauty of some scenes 
of nature. It is unpleasant to see the sea or the woods transformed 
into fairs, or amusement parks, to find the seaside esplanade as 
crowded with life as Oxford Street or Piccadilly Circus, to see the 
sands, right down to the line where the waves are breaking, covered 
with booths and stalls where bathing dresses hang. These stalls 
are so crowded and so alluring that the onlooker has the feeling that 
if he were to dive to the bottom of the sea he would find a placard 
written in large characters, ‘The Mermaids: entrance 2s. 6d.’ In- 
deed pleasure has been greatly vulgarised. : 

But is this an evil? Iam not so sure. Except in the districts 
afflicted with unemployment, one cannot but be struck by the 
general impression of content. Of course there must be unhappy 
and envious people in England but there seem to be less than there 
are everywhere else. Hostility between the classes is less because 
the difference between the classes is less. This is a blessing that 
tends to maintain the unity of the nation, for which it is perhaps 
worth while to sacrifice a few fine trees, some great and beautifully 
kept-up houses, and some pleasant solitudes. Another advantage, 
perhaps, of this wider distribution of wealth is that in England to- 
day everyone is working. Before the War a number of young men 
did nothing all the year round but play golf, skate in Switzerland, 
and travel. This type no longer exists. There was a time when 
certain families would never allow their sons to be anything but an 
officer in the Guards or possibly a diplomat. Nowadays such an 
attitude is looked on as degrading, and this community of profes- 
sions has itself contributed greatly to unite the country. 

Thus there has come into being an entirely new England and a 
mixture of classes which is more surprising there than elsewhere 
because they were once so profoundly distinct. Only in England 
there is‘an unwritten, an unproclaimed law that must never be for- 
gotten: which is that changes must come insensibly and that the 
new order must insinuate itself into the old setting without changing 
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it. I described just now the little towns of Surrey, Guildford and 
Farnham, with the old-world look of their High Streets, their gables 
and their leaded panes. But if you looked to see what shops are 
sheltered under these ancient houses, you would find branches of 
immense modern companies like Woolworth, that American who 
sells things for 3d. and 6d.; or Smith’s bookstalls; or Boots, cash 
chemists. In another country the house would have been demolished 
to give the great shop a rich and modern look. Here the idea is that 
the best way to attract the passer-by to come into the shop is to 
preserve the look of fellowship, of fresh and benevolent antiquity 
which for so many centuries has been the character of the house 
that now shelters it. 

This fusion, into one body, of modern organs under an ancient 
aspect is the symbol of England of to-day. 

The Parliament, as I have described, has its Speaker, with his 
wig and his mace, but many of the members are working men. 
Cambridge meets to dine in its great college halls and says grace 
beneath the portraits of its royal founders, though in its laboratories 
Cambridge has suggested the most ingenious and the most modern 
solutions yet offered to explain the constitution of the atom. The 
House of Lords still preserves its woolsack on which the Lord 
Chancellor sits and its atmosphere of a very select and superior 
club ; but a great industrial man or a banker may become a member 
of it. Soon, no doubt, we shall see it rejuvenated by peers from 
the working-classes. The same setting will accept the new faces, 
and the faces in their turn will in time be transformed by the setting. 
And doubtless, unconscious though the process may be, it is none the 
less deep and wise. The ceremonial may seem to be meaningless, 
but in reality it civilises and transforms all who have to submit to 
it. It was in atrue English spirit, interpreting the obscure genius of 
his race, that Lord Lee of Farnham gave to the nation his beautiful 
house Chequers, in which to lodge the Prime Minister, whoever he 
might be, because a beautiful dwelling, a wide horizon and great 
trees would contribute to train the mind of an English statesman. 
It is unimportant that men should change if institutions are kept up, 
for the institutions will transform men again. 


To return after this analysis to the very serious problems which 
we spoke of earlier, problems which must be solved by the English- 
man of to-day if the prosperity of his country is to be maintained, 
we shall see that they are not neglected and that there is no doubt 
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they will be solved by that same method of experimenting, of seeking 
to fit the new reforms into the old settings. 

I found the other day in some old Memoirs a little anecdote 
which is symbolic of English methods in their politics. It had to 
do with France about 1852, after the proclamation of the Second 
Empire, when the French refugees, both republican and political, 
were very numerous in London. Sometimes they went in procession 
to Trafalgar Square and held meetings, dispersing with cries of 
‘Down with the Emperor!’ These demonstrations were dis- 
pleasing to Queen Victoria’s Government, who were anxious to 
maintain good relations with the new French Empire, and orders 
were given to the London police to forbid in future these hostile 
manifestations against a friendly sovereign. The next day a 
detachment of refugees shouting ‘ Down with the Emperor’ at the 
top of their voices met a patrol of police and were told to be silent. 
They refused to obey. The sergeant looked at his men, wondering 
what to do; it seemed absurd to oppose them in such a futile 
matter. Then this idea of genius struck him after a few minutes’ 
reflection. ‘ Well, sir,’ he said, ‘ you wish to shout ‘‘ Down with 
the Emperor,” my orders are to prevent your doing so. I'll tell 
you what I will do.’ (He took out his watch.) ‘ You shall shout 
“Down with the Emperor ” for five minutes and we won’t prevent 
you, but if you are a second longer at it we shall have to arrest you.’ 
This policeman was a real statesman, and it is just these methods, 
applied perhaps more subtly, that seem to guide the Empire with 
such wise prudence over its unexplored seas. 

Let us look, for instance, at the question of the Colonies and 


. Dominions. What dangerous conflicts might have been provoked 


if ministers had been too exacting in their attitude or arbitrary as 
to a point of honour. You have only to pay a visit to Canada to 
realise how proudly this young nation prizes her new liberty; and 
yet deep in her heart and deep in the unexplored recesses of her 
consciousness, how loyal she remains to the Empire. The British 
Government has known how to save the second of these by taking 
care not to offend the first. 

All that the Dominions demanded was granted tothem. -Canada 
wished to send her diplomatic representatives to the United States, 
to France and Japan, and England consented with a good grace. 
She has behaved rather like a father who, seeing that his sons have 
grown up and are anxious to direct some family affair on an equality 
with him, assumes the attitude of substituting affection for authority 
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and thus keeps to a certain extent that authority which a high- 
handed resistance would have lost him for ever. 

It is the same with their politics. There is perhaps no more 
marvellous story of supple adaptibility to constantly chanying 
conditions than that of the House of Lords. Itis a paradox to begin 
with that an hereditary Chamber should still exist in the chief 
Parliamentary country of the world. How has this come about ? 
Not by conflict and political struggle but, on the contrary, by always 
beating a retreat. The Lords have gradually abandoned a great 
proportion of their privileges, but they have saved their lives. The 
English aristocracy constantly renews its youth by raising men to 
the peerage who have distinguished themselves either as statesmen 
or by their learning or even by their success in business. Amongst 
the peers created in the last hundred years there has been a poet, 
Lord Tennyson ; a great scientist, Lord Kelvin ; a statesman, Lord 
Oxford; a great soap manufacturer, Lord Leverhulme. Almost 
all the Generals of the War, French, Haig, Byng, Plumer, have 
sat in the House of Lords. Two great journalists, Harmsworth 
and Max Aitken, became Lord Northcliffe and Lord Beaverbrook, 
and quite recently the head of a great chemical industry, Sir Alfred 
Mond, has become Lord Melchett. Thus an open aristocracy 
becomes an object of emulation, rather than of jealousy. At the 
time of the last Labour Ministry, when the Government policy was 
opposed by the ministers belonging to the House of Lords, they 
simply created Labour peers. And only last winter, on December 
11, we had the remarkable spectacle of the House of Lords itself 
proposing, by the mouth of Lord Clarendon, to reform itself. Lord 
Clarendon said that he personally had a great belief in the hereditary 
principle, but that he considered at the same time that it was 
unjust that in a legislative House, the Labour Party, which repre- 
sented a great proportion of the population of the country, should 
be inadequately represented. He therefore proposed that the 
Lords should themselves choose, by election amongst themselves, 
one hundred and fifty hereditary peers who, excluding the rest, 
should continue to legislate ; and a hundred and fifty other peers 
to be nominated by the Crown, for the duration of a Government, 
in a proportionate number to the House of Commons. 

I do not know whether this proposal will be adopted, but it is a 
remarkable case of the spontaneous sacrifice of a whole class, reminis- 
cent of the night of the 4th of August, though quiet, unobtrusive, 
with no revolutionary element—a renunciation made between two 
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cups of tea, but which, for this very reason, is a proof of its political 
common sense and national wisdom. 

We find the same spirit of moderation existing between capital 
andlabour. There was a critical moment during the General Strike. 
But England was saved from anarchy by her love of order and 
discipline. In spite of the immensity of the struggle one could have 
imagined it to be ‘a football match in which the kingdom was the 
playground and in which the two teams respected the rules of the 
game as laid down by public opinion.’ I quote the words of an 
Englishman who, at the time of the Russian revolution, said to me, 
‘Such things could never happen in England. Suppose people 
wanted to make a revolution in London. Their first impulse would 
be to go in a mass to the Houses of Parliament. But there they 
would find a policeman who would tell them to go away, and they 
would go.’ The General Strike was proof that this freak was a fact. 
The police told the strikers to keep quiet, and the workers not to 
irritate the strikers, with the result that by Saturday afternoon 
the strikers were playing football with the police. 

For some time a Committee has been sitting, under the presi- 
dency of Lord Melchett of whom we spoke just now, consisting 
of representatives of the working-men’s syndicates and of the 
employers, trying to settle those vexed questions and to substi- 
tute industrial co-operation for class-warfare. Here again, though 
it may not be very successful, these methods of procedure are 
vigorously supported by many, and the friends of England can 
but wish them all success. 

There remains, however, one serious question which it seems 
impossible to settle by any wise temporising—that is the question 
of unemployment—because it is the result of very deep causes, some 
of which are unfortunately lasting. A great statesman is un- 
doubtedly needed who will solve the problem by some positive 
measure, either by reviving agriculture or by encouraging new 
industries or by fiscal reform, or by organising emigration to the 
Colonies—a thing that no one has yet succeeded in doing. But 
who knows? Perhaps this question will be found one day to have 
solved itself without the English people themselves seeming to know 
how it has been done. New industries grow up, motors, aeroplanes, 
artificial silk. Yes, perhaps some day England will find, that with- 
out having foreseen it, she has come through the slough of despond 
of unemployment, just as she came through the bloody passage of 
the War, through mere courage and patience. 


+ 
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So to sum up these observations in a few words: During the 
War we came to know the Englishman with his remarkable character 
and qualities; we feared to find this character altered in the new 
generation, but after studying them carefully, we find our fears 
to be imaginary. A little group of anarchical intellectuals may 
seem very different sort of men from Kipling’s ideal, but what 
does a small group of three or four thousand intellectuals matter to 
England? Kipling himself is not mistaken. I saw him last summer 
in his lovely simple country house, and he spoke serenely to me 
of these young Englishmen. He knows that many of them, and 
some of the most intelligent, do not follow him any more. ‘ But,’ 
he said with a smile, ‘ it is best they should not. Young men must 
find themselves. Young blood must run its course and every dog 
must have his day.’ That smile of Kipling’s was full of intelligence 
and humour, but also of an almost religious force. Kipling is 
indulgent, as men who believe are apt to be, for he has great faith 
in England and I think he is right. If he judges by appearances 
and by her outward difficulties, a superficial observer may feel some 
anxiety as to the future of England. But when one knows her 
better, one sees that she is solid, rich in moral and material resources 
and that she has already survived more difficult trials. And for 
us this is fortunate, we who are her friends and who are ever more 
convinced that it is in maintaining our intimate understanding and 
affectionate relations with England that lie the salvation of the 
Western world and the secret of keeping the Peace. 


ANDRE Mavrolis. 




















POLYCHROMATA. 


BY J. LESLIE MITCHELL. 


VII. GIFT OF THE RIVER. 


5. 
Keira LANDWARD seen in Athens? And you have heard of 
Landward? Read of him in the Egyptian Gazette? ... The 


story scandalous, no doubt. 

An abduction charge initiated by the Greek Institution ? 
And with the hastiness dropped, though it was sufficient to bring 
about the ostracism of Landward and his unwed victim—if one 
may ostracise those who walk unaware of both laws and law- 
givers ! 

To Landward I think a marriage ceremony would have seemed 
the gross sacrilege. . . . 

Eh? But how?... Let me tease you for moral, my 
friend, you who are young, the realist declared—though where 
was ever yet realist who dipped pen in the inks of reality? I, 
Anton Saloney, the much and foolishly over-read, have met him 
never ! 

Love—is desire ; possession—satiety. Are not these the axioms 
realist ? 

Yet Heloise walks a garden still, and to-night—who knows 
the agony of Abelard under these stars? Who knows the face 
of Paolo in the Khalig throngs? Yet I have seen him pass. I 
have seen in a Nileward window the light set by one who 
waits and weeps Leander—dust and legend those three thousand 
years ! 

Polychromata—the City of Many Colours. But there is the 
one colour that abides and changes not. Gift of the River is our 
Cairo, and what gifts but the miraculous does the Nile bring ? 
Who may say, knowing Keith Landward and his tale, knowing 
romance and miracle for the children of faith and necessity, that 
even Hero waits in vain ? 
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Il. 


And his tale fantastic which I have pieced together—it begins 
as indeed no tale should begin, when Joan Landward died in the 
Nile house beyond Bulaq Bridge. 

She had spent a bare five months in Cairo, brought here for 
health, and for portrait you must make imagining of one with the 
dark hair and the grey eyes and the white cheeks stained with 
bright blood-ovals. As though painted on the pallor of her skin 
were those ovals. 

Keith Landward, the husband, brought her here in the late 
November, and I took them the explorations of the bazaars. She 
had in those explorations the much delight. Life she found con- 
tinually the wonder and delight. . . . Laughing, she would cough 
and stop, and the bright blood-ovals flame in her cheeks, and 
Landward’s eyes leap to her in startled fear. It was, you under- 
stand, hers the lung-wasting that had brought them to Egypt. 

‘Insane climate. Treacherous,’ he would storm, with that 
the startled look still in his eyes. ‘Dr. Adrian says so. We'll 
go back to Majorca.’ __ : 

‘Not yet. Not until the Spring. I’m in love with Colonel 
Saloney’s Cairo—and the Nile. So’s Steadfast. Bark yes, Stead- 
fast. Do it in Esperanto!’ 

She had the dog, the little, solemn, thick-coated beast called 
Steadfast, and to him she had taught the many little solemn tricks. 
In the narrow, high-walled garden of their house, with the water- 
steps leading down to the River, she would prevail on Steadfast 
to make the evolutions ludicrous, culminating in the absurdity 
of ‘the fairy dance,’ for my delectation, and on her never did 
the exquisite funniness of those pall. Landward, laughing and 
scowling, would shake her shoulders. 

‘Stop it, Joan! You'll exhaust yourself.’ 

‘Sorry, but it’s Steadfast to blame.’ Seated, she would lean 
back against Landward’s hands and look up into his face with just 
the such solemnity of tenderness as was in the eyes of the dog 
looking up at her. So-sitting, she would reach her arms round 
his neck, her fingers twisting in his hair in the mock-cruel caress, 
and be very still. 

* Listen to the River! ’ 

She loved the Nile, and I think listened much to it in that garden 
the while she worked and translated with Landward. He was the 
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linguist, the master of many tongues—never have I known anyone 
master of so many—and the language-study was his life-work. 
It was his the dream to build up a scientific international language 
—not one of the so-easy elisions and evasions, but a tongue founded 


‘on the broad evolutions of human speech, a flexible, synthetic 


World-Speech that would presently be taught the earth over... . 

He was a Scotsman of the far Western Islands, of that Celtic 
fringe that is now denied by your historians. Dark as Joan her- 
self, quick and emotional and subtle, he worked not in the plodding, 
but in sudden flares’ of the inspiration and enthusiasm. But 
that men turn now from the romantic leisure as from child- 
hood’s toys, he might have been poet or painter of the twilight 
melancholy. The poet, I think, for words, the power and beauty 
and terror of words, could move him as stars or music another. 
His Joan and his World-Speech—those his’ two loves, grown 
inextricably the one. 

‘There won’t be a frontier or a fort in Europe fifty years after 
we've finished,’ he would declaim, and she would look at him with 
shining eyes. Swift herself in the learning of languages, this dream 
of the World-Speech had grown as vivid for her as for Landward. 

But presently he was in difficulties. The framework of the 
World-Speech was already planned, but how to garb it in the living 
flesh ? 

‘ Accent—intonation—some common denominator of word- 
thythm and music. ... Damn it, Joan, it’s an impasse. Take 
another twenty years of work. ... Oh, curse all fools since the 
Tower of Babel !’ 

And he got up, tramping to and fro in one of his sudden rages. 
Then her silence, the fact that she did not laugh at him as usual, 
brought his gaze to her. She sat very still, with eyes closed. 

‘Joan !” 

Fear for her haunted his life, though he hid it even from him- 
self, except at such moments. She roused and looked up at him. 

‘What? ... Oh Keith, my dear, don’t look like that! 
I'm ever so well. Only lazy.... And this accent-business 
won’t take twenty years: nor twenty months. You'll find it 
long before then—I’ll find it myself! ...’ Her arms round his 
neck, the solemnity in her eyes as he bent over her. ‘ Lazy this 
afternoon, my dear. And the sound of the River——’ 

That night, lying wakeful in the darkness over this matter 
of the World-Speech accent, he heard Joan cough and turn rest- 
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lessly and the sound of her hand come out to seek him. ... He 
sat up in panic and turned on the lights, for the hand had 
ceased to seek and the noise of the River below had suddenly grown 
to the noise of a torrent. 


Il. 


That shining room in the crematorium of Al Fostat—always 
shall I remember the smell of the mimosa wreaths that blinded the 
white coffin, and the still, dark face of Landward, and that strange 
burial-service of your Church, at the once so-beautiful and 
grotesque. ... Then the Dr. Adrian and I, with the uneasiness 
of what might happen if we left him, drove back with Keith Land- 
ward to the house above the Nile. 

He went with us in silence, but suddenly, in the garden of the 
house, at sight of the solemn little dog Steadfast padding to and 
fro, burst into one of the rages that with him were temperamental. 

‘That infernal dog—can’t have it here. Interrupt my 
work. ... Must go on with my work. Do you hear?... 
Take it away, Saloney. Eh? Anywhere you like. What the 
devil does it matter to me? Never want to see it again.’ He 
raised his voice. ‘Ibrahim! That fool Ibrahim—why hasn’t he 
set my table out here? Does he think this is a national féte ?’ 

He darted into the house, there was presently the sound of 
cursing and commotion, and he appeared again, driving the scared 
and laden Ibrahim Garas, his Egyptian servant. 

‘Down there. In the usual place. And take away that 
other chair—that chair, you fool! ... Anything you two want? 
Eh? Ohyes. Good-bye.’ 


IV. 


The little dog trotted beside us, making the heart-breaking 
whine, and to me he was a worry, for Landward in such mood 
might order him to be drowned. Adrian had no place to keep 
him, nor had I. 

Then I remembered my friends, the Freligraths, and that they 
perhaps could help. After parting with Adrian I took the electric 
train out to Koubbah, and at the domed house of the Freligraths 
waited in a downstairs room for her who had been Flore Gellion 
+o descend from immersements astronomical. 

‘ Anton my friend! Ages since you came to see me. And who 
is this ?’ 
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The little beast Steadfast whined up at her with pricked ears, 
and then dropped his head again. I made the explanations. 

‘Quelle honte! But of course he may stay here.’ She knelt 
and encircled him in her arms. ‘ It is but right, since your mistress 
is with the stars, is she not? ... Stay to tea, my colonel. I’ve 
delayed for Friedrich, but cannot wait longer. Ribaddi in Rome 
and I are doing the Venus transit together, just after sunset.’ 

Already was that sunset near and I bidding farewell, when 
we heard the car of Friedrich Freligrath, the Nile engineer, coming 
from Cairo. He came in the haste and we waited for him. 

‘Am I very late, Flore? Hello, colonel! ... Gods, what’s 
this? A doormat ?’ 

He made the embrace of Flore, and the little beast Steadfast 
growled at him, but without spirit. Still standing, Friedrich 
drank tea. 

‘Going, colonel? If you'll wait a minute [’ll drive you back. 
I’ve to go into Cairo again, Flore—there has been an accident a 
little way up-river. That was what delayed me. One of our 
launches ran into a crowded Greek pleasure-boat and spilled half 
the passengers into the Nile.’ 


V. 


Keith Landward sat in his garden and listened to the sound of 
the River. 

That first agony of desolation—the awakening agony of a wound 
realised which had led to the violent scene in the presence of Adrian 
and myself—had passed. He sat now and looked down the future, 
the corridors of the days and nights he would tramp alone, without 
hope or heroism, vision or God. These things he had left behind 
in Al Fostat with the ashes of Joan. 

He closed his eyes, and the dull ache passed from these to his 
heart. Agony had done its utmost, and now was merely tiredness 
unutterable with him; that, and the sound of the River. 

And suddenly, listening there, a verse of your Swinburne’s, 
that he had not read or thought of for the many years, came into 
his mind. 

From too much love of living, 
From hope and fear set free, 
We thank with brief thanksgiving 
Whatever gods may be, 
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That no life lives forever, 
That dead men rise up never, 
That even the weariest river 
Winds somewhere safe to sea. 


‘Even the weariest river... .’ He looked round about him 
in slow amazement. The ache passed from his mind. Why had 
he not thought of that before ? 


He thrust aside the pages which had once spelt vision and achieve- 
ment but seemed now petrification of the idle and inane chatter. 
Very calmly and deliberately he walked up the garden and into 
the house. His revolver required cleaning, and he took it out to 
the balcony of carved mushrabiyeh work that overhung the Nile, 
and sat there smoking and cleaning with the River below him. 

Both fear and agony had fallen from him. It was the very 
lovely evening. Waiting for the sunset, the River was the hushed 
blue expectancy, except where a launch that went by against the 
further shore clove the water in a furrow of gold. 

‘That is lovely,’ he said to himself. 

His senses were sharp and vivid as never before. He finished 
loading the revolver and laid it aside, and sat, head in hands, think- 
ing of all the beautiful things he had ever known. Sunsets and 
sunrises and ripple of water ; music heard at night ; a naked bather 
in a Majorca cove; Joan; her laughter; singing; the beauty of 
‘words. ... 

Below him and the balcony was the continual whisper, the 
whisper and the sigh. 

‘The River.... How she loved it! Tired. It called 
her.’ 

He raised his head. The sunset was raining darkness over 
Cairo. Below him the River flashed and paled and dimmed. He 
picked up the revolver and twirled its barrel, set the hammer—and 
dropped it clattering to his feet. 

In the lower rooms Ibrahim had switched on the electric lights, 
and their radiance was flung upon the Nile. But it was beyond 
that radiance, the thing he had seen. He closed his eyes in the 
unbelief, opened them again, and then—— 

Out of the darkness it swirled into the light, going seawards, 
rising and falling on the slow current, a thing white and unmistak- 
able. 

It was the body of a woman. 
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VI. 


From the Dr. Adrian, met on his rounds the next day, I heard 
of the happening at the Landward house. 

‘Keith saw her from his balcony, ran downstairs, jumped in, 
and pulled her ashore. . . . Must have cost him a vile expenditure 
of temper! A girl of seventeen or eighteen, unconscious, but 
alive. She had banged herself somehow. Hair clotted with blood 
at the base of the skull. ... Another casualty of that pleasure- 
boat accident.” 

‘Of it I have heard,’ I said. ‘She has been identified ? ’ 

‘Not yet, though that won’t be any difficulty. I’ve supplied 
descriptions to the Police, the Greek consulate, and the Nile people. . 
Greek quite certainly. Spoke a few words of it this morning, and 
apparently doesn’t know any other language. . . . Some dialect 
of the Islands, Landward says, and very pure.... Yes, said 
that! Thank the Lord, in one way, the poor girl was nearly 
drowned. Her intrusion has jolted Landward into one of those 
towering rages of his—and I was afraid of something else.’ 

‘She has told her name ?’ 

‘Not yet. The pure Greek stream is—or was this morning— 
only a tricklet. Too exhausted to do anything but sleep. Prob- 
ably been reclaimed and taken away by now.’ He mused a little. 
‘Something wrong with her eyes, I think. Eh? Oh, white and 
gold—like a Greek out of Wilde. Or a koré of the vases.’ 


VII. 


But neither that day nor the next came anyone to identify 
Landward’s salvage. The captain of the pleasure-boat, interviewed, 
swore that all the people flung overboard in the River accident 
had been rescued by himself or the launch. He was the man shifty 
and untrustworthy, and frightened that he might earn a reputation 
for the reckless handling of his boat. 

‘Obviously a liar,’ said Adrian. ‘Don’t suppose he had the 
faintest idea how many passengers were on his precious boat. It 
was a three hours’ jaunt up and down the River.’ 

‘There are no relatives—the police have no information ?’ 

“No, that’s the devil of it. The girl must have been friendless, 
Meanwhile Landward’s going about like a roaring multi-lingual 
lion. Went along to the Greek consulate yesterday and kicked 
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up Hades, Swears his work’s interrupted and disorganised. . . . 
Hope it’s only his work. I went out on that balcony this morning, 
looking for him, and found this lying on the floor.’ 

He displayed the revolver, of which, and other things, I was 
afterwards to hear from Landward himself the full tale. 

‘ And that’s not the worst of it. I thought there was something 
funny about the girl’s eyes. That blow on the head’s responsible, 
of course.... She doesn’t remember any of the happenings 
before the accident. Doesn’t remember even her own name. 
Pass in time, naturally. Amnesia never lasts.’ 


Vil. 


To Keith Landward he made presently the suggestion. 

‘ There is, of course, a Greek Institution for the destitute. She 
can be handed over to that.’ 

‘Eh? Paupers’ home? No, she can stay here till she’s 
better ; if she wants to.’ 

And with this the ungracious and unreasonable invitation—for 
she was as yet unable fully to understand the situation—the name- 
less Greek girl stayed on at the Nile house. Adrian has the sardonic 
wit. That day, when he decided the girl should be taken out of 
doors, he called Landward from the book-strewn balcony to which 
the latter had retreated on hearing the garden was about to be 
invaded. 

‘She’ll have to be carried to the garden. As you carried her 
up you may as well take her down. She might object to Ibrahim.’ 

‘He swore, but went up the stairs to her room and knocked at 
the door,’ Adrian was to relate to me. ‘I was climbing up from 
below and heard and saw most of the comic incident. I know a 
little Greek. She called out ‘‘ Who is it ? ” and Landward replied 
“It is I ”’—a statement possible in Greek, but just as idiotic as in 
English. Her voice came back—surprised and amused, I thought 
—“‘Oh, come in. I am almost ready.” In he went... to 
come striding out again in an instant, banging the door. You see, 
the Egyptian women-servants had taken up some clothes a minute 
or two before, and Landward, going in, found his protégée in quite 
an unnecessary state of negligée.’ 

‘It was an accident.’ 

‘Oh, innocent enough, I imagine; but a bit surprising, seeing 
she tucks herself up to the chin even when speaking to her medical 
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adviser. Anyhow, she wasn’t in the least embarrassed when he 
did carry her down. Doesn’t seem in the least aware of the upset 
to the Landward regime. She’s the confidence of an infant, 
or——’ He shrugged. 

‘Eh?’ 

‘Quite. A friendless Greek girl in Cairo—starvation and worse 
send scores south from Smyrna and the Archipelago each winter. 
This memory-obscuring may be a fairy-tale. One never knows. 

If it is, she must envisage the situation as one of heaven-sent 
opportunity. Poor thing!’ 


IX. 


Next day I called at the Nile house—I who had not been there 
since the funeral of Joan Landward—and in the garden saw the 
sight unexpected. Under the great green umbrella Keith Landward 
sat with table and books. In a chair beside him, the much-wrapped 
and with the yellow-gold flame of hair, was a girl. Landward’s 
face was lighted and eager. He was alternately listening with the 
devotion and writing with the rapidity. At sound of the door 
closing they looked round and Landward, with the no-appearance 
of cordiality, made the brusque introduction. 

I know a little of the ancient speech—which is to the modern 
Romaic as Virgil to the twitterings of the little d’Annunzio—and 
that it seemed to me would have been the fitting speech for her. 
And then I had the surprise. For, though with accent and quan- 
tities unfamiliar, it was verily almost in the ancient tongue that 
she spoke. 

‘You see, I have no name.’ 

I cannot hope to convey to you the ring and beauty of those 
words she spoke. I stood and stared at her with the mists of 
strange questioning and wonder rising in my mind. Somewhere, 
somewhere—— 

And then I knew. A figure on a vase I had once seen, made 
when the world was young, in the dawn of Europe. Even to 
line of nose and forehead so beloved by Athenian craftsmen, she 
was that figure. I groped for name and memory, and, unembar- 
rassed under my rude stare, she smiled with slow-widening eyes. 

Eyes like sunflowers. And suddenly I heard myself speak. 

‘TI think it should be Kora,’ I said, with the utter conviction 
that in a moment was gone, leaving me foolish and embarrassed. 
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The wonderful eyes budded a question, but Landward broke in 
with impatience. 

‘Eh? What’s that? Kora? It'll do as well as any other, 
won’t it? Must have a name.... And now we'll get on—if 
you'll excuse us, Saloney.’ 


X. 


With enthusiasm Landward set to the teaching of English 
to his River-salvage, though for other reasons his interest had first 
awakened in her. They had both accepted my christening, and 
neither was embarrassed by the fact that as yet she possessed no 
surnaine. 

One afternoon I collided with the hurrying and book-laden 
figure in Esbekieh. It was Landward, happy, with the face of a 


boy. 

‘ , . . Intonation—that was the root difficulty of the World- 
Speech. But I believe I’ve fixed it in phonetics at last. Kora 
has just the requisite tone and accent.... Natural enough. 


Greek is the oldest and purest of the Aryan dialects, and in what- 
ever out-of-the-way spot of the Archipelago she or her people 
originated the spoken tongue must remain amazingly archaic.’ 

‘ The mind-obscuring—the amnesia—it is going ? ’ I asked. 

‘Eh? No,Idon’t think so.’ He shrugged aside this triviality. 
‘I haven’t asked. I’ve been too busy.’ 

He had accepted her as an accent and intonation, not as 
an individual. Compilation of the World-Speech again obscured 
his every horizon. Kora could now walk to and from the garden 
unaided. She was still clad in the absurd Egyptian clothes. 
Unless questioned, she never spoke to Landward in his long spells 
of work, but would sit under the green umbrella, head to one side, 
apparently lost in day-dreams. 

And then, a thing disturbing to the contentment of toil and 
achievement, he was conscious in himself of a vague uneasiness, of 
vague, unworded questions whenever he raised his head and met 
those sunflower eyes fixed upon him. Drugged with work, living 
betwixt sleep and wakefulness, as he knew himself—what when 
he awoke ? 


XI. 


And then into their garden came the official from the Greek 
Institution. 
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He was a young-old man, the American-cultured Greek, and 
was shown to Landward, under the green umbrella, at the moment 
when the latter sat alone. 

‘You are the Mister Landward ?’ he asked in the American 
English. 

‘Iam,’ snapped the linguist, in the Romaic, and for the moment 
this seemed to disconcert the young-old man. But he made the 
quick recovery. He was directed to enquire into the conditions 
under which a young Greek girl was living in the house. The cir- 
cumstances of her rescue were well known to the Institution. 
But there had been rumours. Was or was not this girl living 
with him as his mistress ? 

Landward had listened in the daze, and now sat staring his 
dazement. The young-old man became confidential and made the 
greasy smile.... The girl was, no doubt, a stray from some 
unlicensed house, and there need be no difficulty. Between friends. 
Providing she was not being forcibly detained. And even then, 
if it was certain there would be no scandal 

Landward had looked beyond him. The American Greek turned 
round. The girl was coming down the garden towards them. 

If he had had any hesitations with Landward, he had none with 
Kora, presuming her to be what Adrian had suspected. She stared 
at him with wondering eyes as he made the easy greeting in 
Romaic, and then, pulling out his notebook, put the coarse 
questions. 

But at even the first of these the rapidly-fraying temper of 
Landward, until then held marvellously in one, snapped. Like 
the most of those who toil for the ultimate brotherhood of all men, 
he was one with the intense prejudices and dislikes ; amongst these, 
his hatred of nasal Americanisms. Questions apart, the Greek’s 
accent had already undone him, and for Landward to seize him 
abruptly and ungently, rush him to the garden-gate, tear that open, 
and kick out into the dust and the street the young-old convert to 
trans-Atlantic acumen and intonation was the work of a moment. 

. He returned to find a wondering Kora awaiting him. 

“You are very hot.’ She considered him gravely, brought out 
@ scrap of handkerchief, and, with the air absorbed, dabbed his 
forehead. Then: 

‘But what did he mean? How does it concern him? Of 
course we live together. Though at night——’ 

She shook her head, of the puzzled, her eyes raisedto him. Then 
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the puzzlement slowly faded and remote amongst the cornflowers 
came hurrying, strange lights. ... Landward turned his head 
away. 

‘There are such men,’ he said, lamely, avoiding her eyes, 
shamed by that white innocence. 

He went away on the pretended business, but returned to the 
garden that evening, tramping to and fro for hours. The evil 
chatter of the Helleno-American should have stirred him to disgust 
alone, but now, in the agony of self-hatred and remorse, he shuddered 
away from the thoughts suddenly uncovered in his mind. ... My 
God, and Joan—Joan who had taken the light from the world— 
she had not been dead two weeks. .. . 

In the bright moonlight of his room, long after the rest of the 
house was quiet, he undressed, trying not to hear that haunting 
song of the River below his window. 

Somewhere, out of the swift, strange dream, near to the dawn, 
he awoke, and as the realisation came to him it seemed that the 
noise of the River below grew to the sound of a torrent. 

In his arms, very fast asleep as a child might sleep, one arm 
around his neck, a shoulder white to the moon-dazzle, lay the girl 
Kora. 


XII. 


That morning I awoke to the free and lazy day. I had no 
clients. At the Freligrath house the fortnight before had occurred 
that happening eternally miraculous, and I went out to Koubbah 
to make the call. Flore Freligrath, the very young and modern 
mother, I discovered hard at work in her study, with Thibaut 
August asleep in a portable cot and the dog Steadfast out- 
stretched in the boredom upon the floor. At sight of me he 
leapt up with the whine. 

After I had admired the sleeper, doubtlessly miraculous but 
hardly of himself admirable, I found the solemn little dog attempt- 
ing to follow me from the room. 

‘I am afraid Thibaut August and I bore him,’ said Flore. ‘He 
has never displayed those tricks of which you spoke.’ 

‘He is the lover steadfast,’ I said, and patted him, and took 
my leave. But I did not return to Cairo; instead, tramped to 
the hut of Mogara, and there remained the little while, and then 
struck across the roads and so presently the dusty Cairene streets 
to the house of Landward on Nile bank. 
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I did not go through the house, for the garden gate hung loose, 
and by it I went in, half-expecting to see under the green umbrella 
heads dark and golden bent in collaboration over the type- 
scripts of the World-Speech. 

But Keith Landward sat alone, and as I crossed the garden to 
him he raised the livid face. I stopped. It was the face of a man 
horrified and self-tortured. He spoke in a whisper, as though I 
had been standing there for hours. 

‘Saloney, how is it a Greek drab from the River can have the 
face of a saint ?’ 

‘I do not——’ I began, and then understood at the once, 
glancing to the house and then back at his face. 

Adrian had been right. 

Beyond the garden gate came the sudden snuffling and low whine. 
We both looked round. In the opening, padding into view, was 
the little dog Steadfast. 

He had followed me from the Koubbah observatory, you under- 
stand. I did not care to look at Landward. And then we heard 
the other little sound and looked towards the house. 

Down the path was coming the girl Kora, and at sight of her 
Landward sprang to his feet and flamed red and swore aloud. 

‘By God, but that I won’t stand!’ 


XIII. 


She had been rummaging in the room of his dead wife and wore 
the red frock, absurd and yet becoming to her white Greek beauty, 
in which I had last seen clad the dark slenderness of Joan Landward. 
She halted in front of us, pleased and unembarrassed, and smiled 
at us with the sunflower eyes, and spread the short skirts for our 
inspection. 

‘Like my frock ?’ 

Landward swallowed, made to answer, and in that moment 
something hurtled past us like the animated ball from the cata- 
pult. 

It was the little dog Steadfast. He had gone suddenly mad, 
was barking and sobbing in the delirium of joy. Again and again 
he leapt to lick the hands of the girl, then spun round in the dizzying 
circles, then rolled in the abasement at her feet. She looked down 
at him in the lighted wonder. 

‘It is the frock——’ I began, and then stopped. 
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The little beast had reared himself up, in the culminating pride 
of performance, and at that her delighted laughter rang clear, 
* Look, look, the fairy dance !’ 


XIV. 


In two strides he was beside her, his face ashen, the face of one 
whose sanity toppled, his eyes the blaze. 

‘The fairy dance ’’—where did you hear that, where ?’ 

She stared up at him, lips quivering, eyes suddenly clouded 
and frightened. In their depths struggled effort at that memory 
neither of them were ever again to seek. She put her hand ‘to her 
head and stammered in the little broken English. 

‘I... Oh, once... Steadfast . . . I do not know.’ 

Then fear and questioning went from her eyes. Compassion 
came there. In the moment she was in his arms. 


‘ Keith . . . Oh, Keith, my dear, don’t look like that !’ 


XV. 


Somehow I was out of that garden; I have forgotten how I 
went ; they did not hear me go. In his arms, her fingers twining 
in his hair in the mock-cruel caress. ... My friend, I am no 
realist. I fled: such coward as he who looked on Kora in Eleusis. 
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ENVIRONMENT. 
BY C. LEONARD WOOLLEY. 


We had been riding since daybreak and now the late afternoon sun 
shining aslant on the stone-strewn waste with its thin growth of 
desert grass lent to each downward slope a deceptively deeper green 
and to each rise that faced the west a yet more barren red. It 
was a poor land and empty. Only once in all the day had we 
seen the dwellings of men ; then our track led us through a cluster 
of squalid flat-roofed huts of which one, larger than the rest, boasted 
a coat of whitewash to mask its mud walls. We had asked the 
way of a boy who seemed loth to direct us and, his unwilling answer 
at last given, had scuttled into the white hut leaving his two dogs 
to bark at the heels of the intruders. No one else was to be seen. 
But as we capped the rim of the hollow in which the village lay 
hid, a rider on horseback hailed us from behind, the head-man of 
the tiny clan, brandishing his gun and shouting abuse. What had 
he done ? he demanded of the group reined in to hear his grievance, 
what had he done that we should thus pass by his house without 
stopping for his hospitality ? Did we reckon an enemy a man 
whom.we had never seen, and put one blameless to shame before 
his people? We said that we were in haste and must reach our 
goal by nightfall. What haste was there? had not God given 
man all the span of life and ordained that guests should be given 
and should receive such things as a host could give? By God, he 
would take us back by force and in his house we should spend the 
night whether we would or no. It had been a long and a heated 
argument as we rode slowly forward, his anger giving place to 
beguilement and then to regret, our reasonings to compliments on 
his kindness and praise of his village: for an hour he rode with 
us, and then at length admitted himself worsted and waving a 
friendly hand turned tail and cantered over the bleak ridges in the 
direction of his home. 

That had been about midday, and we had munched our thin 
bread and helawi in the saddle: now I asked where it was proposed 
to spend the night. ‘ With Sheikh Ahmed of Gulkeui,’ was the 
answer ; while we talked with the head-man one of our party had 
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ridden on ahead to give notice of our coming. Gulkeui, the Village 
of Roses, sounded an anomaly in this barren steppe. ‘ Are there 
then gardens at Gulkeui?’ I asked. Yes, ma sh’Allah! there 
were gardens, but it was not from them that the place got its name, 
but because the virtues of Sheikh Ahmed were like the odour of 
flowers ! 

Just before sunset we climbed a slope and from our feet the 
ground fell away to where, winding with the turns of the valley, a 
broad belt of trees lay flanked by cornfields unbelievably green : 
here and there the glint of water showed in hillside channels, and 
at the nearest point to us there rose amid the poplars two white 
domes of fretted ashlar, the tombs of the sheikh’s father and grand- 
father, and the black and white banded walls of his own house. 
We splashed through a little stream and skirted a garden gay with 
apricot blossom and the crimson stars of pomegranate bushes, and 
turned into the courtyard. At the end of it lay the house, built 
of alternate courses of limestone and basalt, with round-topped 
windows picked out with red ; on the right was the long low guest- 
house, on the left kitchen and stables ; but to-day the central space 
was taken up by a great tent, its canvas half hidden by Damascus 
embroidery, its floor piled a foot deep with rugs and cushions, and 
from it there came out to greet us the most splendid figure I had 
seen in Syria. 

Sheikh Ahmed was an old man, but tall and erect, with a vener- 
able white beard exquisitely combed ; round his high cap of white felt 
was wrapped an enormous turban of pale blue and silver; his wadded 
coat of white silk embroidered with gold was open down the front 
to show an undergarment of apple green striped with gold, and from 
its sleeves, cut open and falling in long points, hung the full lawn 
sleeves of his shirt; his trousers were of deep blue piped with 
scarlet, and he stopped for a moment to slip his feet into the scarlet 
shoes which stood by the tent door. If his clothes were magnificent, 
his manners were not less so ; to the ordinary Arab dignity he added 
a gentleness very rare amongst men of that race. As we walked 
round the gardens and he told me of the difficulties he had had to 
preserve his oasis from the depredations of government officials in 
war-time, some expression that he used drew from me the remark, 
‘ You think then that the Turks are a bad lot?’ He caught me 
up at once. ‘God forbid! I have suffered much from them and 
have no cause to love any one of them, but can I condemn a whole 
nation? surely there are good men amongst the Osmanli—or 
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would you, who know more, say otherwise?’ I laughed and asked 
whether I were greater than God, and in answer to his look of 
shocked surprise told the story of Abraham before the Cities of the 
Plain, and mollified, he stroked his beard: ‘ Yet were you wrong,’ 
he added smiling, ‘for by saying that almost you put me on a 
level with the prophet Khalil ! ’ 

Dinner was a marvellous meal. The red tablecloth spread over 
the tent floor was set thick with plates and bowls of tinned copper, 
twenty-two courses in all, and all destined for me alone until by 
swearing that I would otherwise go supperless to bed I constrained 
ny host to sit down and eat with me. My Arab companions were 
in the guest-house, and while the meal was in progress I saw four 
or five more wayfarers turn in there for food and rest. As we sat 
smoking afterwards I praised my host’s liberality and excused 
myself for the trouble to which he had been put on my account : 
but he looked genuinely puzzled and asked what trouble he had 
taken. I pointed out that at short notice and for a total stranger 
he had prepared this splendid tent and so well entertained myself 
and the other uninvited guests. ‘Guests!’ he said. ‘Is that 
what you meant by trouble? I am a rich man, thanks be to God, 
and I could not sleep at night if I had not entertained at least 
one passer-by in the course of the day.’ He shook his head and 
I heard him repeating very softly to himself, ‘W’Allah, I could 
not sleep at night.’ 

In the morning we said farewell to Sheikh Ahmed and his Village 
of Roses and rode on to Viranshehir, the object of our journey. 
It was the capital of the Milli Kurds, and my business was with 
their chief. In that year of grace, 1919, the attitude of the Kurds 
was none too certain, and the Milli were the most important of 
their tribes. Only lately there had almost been a battle on a large 
scale between them and the Anayzeh; and we knew that their 
fighting men were gathered in force. According to the Arabs the 
Milli sheikh contemplated a raid on Syria and an attack on the 
British forces there, according to the Turkish officials he was openly 
renouncing his allegiance to the Government: that he should 
actually attack us seemed unlikely, but he might well have little 
love for the Turks who had killed Ibrahim Pasha his father, and 
our duty was to bolster up the Turkish civil power and to keep 
the peace for it until such time as it was strong enough to look 
after its own house: hence my visit. 

The country improved as we went on. The rolling prairie was 
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covered with clover and rye-grass two feet high, but the going was 
not the easier for that, for under this waving carpet the ground 
was still strewn with boulders against which our horses constantly 
risked breaking their knees, and we were obliged to advance cauti- 
ously. A scouting party met us and we learnt that the sheikh and 
his brothers were not in the town but encamped with their men in 
a valley some five miles away, and we turned aside in the direction 
somewhat grudgingly pointed out by the Kurds, cantering now 
over smoother ground and cropped grass, to relapse into a more 
dignified walk as we drew in sight of the camp. 

Black goats’-hair tents dotted all the hillside, but there was 
no doubt which was our bourne. Sheikh Mahmud’s tent was un- 
mistakable. Twenty-four poles arow supported the high-pitched 
roof, it was a hundred and twenty yards long and from the back 
curtain to the open front where the horses were tethered to the tent- 
ropes was nearly thirty feet: one end was as usual partitioned off 
and enclosed for the women-folk, the rest was common to the chiefs 
and their retainers: close to the windward end was set up a small 
bell-tent of embroidered canvas which was the private room of the 
sheikh and his council-chamber. It was the normal Arab tent 
except for its colossal size, but even of this Mahmud made light : 
‘My father’s tent had forty poles,’ he said regretfully. At dinner 
I admired the trays on which the followers’ food was brought in, 
copper trays four feet across piled with a great dome of rice on the 
top of which reposed the carcass of a sheep roasted whole. ‘ Ah,’ 
he smiled, ‘ but the big dishes are in the house at Viranshehir’: 

_and he had need of such, for a hundred and eighty men were feed- 
ing there that night, but ‘those that eat at his table’ numbered 
more than that and he might be called on to entertain three hundred 
henchmen. I was reminded of this years afterwards at Ur when 
we excavated a grave of the Sargonid Age—some 2700 B.c.—and 
found a man’s body richly adorned with gold, by its side a dagger 
and two spears of unusual size, and amongst the offerings round 
about copper vessels also abnormally large. Seeing the gold, our 
Iraqi workmen said, ‘ Here was a great man’; when the spears 
were unearthed, ‘A man indeed! one who loved a fight’; but 
when they came to the big cooking-pots, ‘ W’Allah, an outlaw and 
the chief of a band of robbers!’ 

Till late at night we talked, sitting round the scooped-out 
fireplace with its array of coffee-pots from one to another of which 

the intent coffee-man poured the fluid now pale, now dark brown, 
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and at intervals rose to hand round the cups with their few drops of 
the finished brew: the more honourable of us formed three sides of 
a square, reclined on cushions and rugs, the hangers-on squatted or 
stood in a dense ring behind. No serious subject could be broached 
before so mixed a company—the conversation was desultory and 
confined to safe channels. Something was said about the Great 
War, and Haj Wahid, my henchman, embarked on one of his 
favourite tales of how he lay in the Turkish trenches at Al Arish 
under fire from ships so far out to sea that none knew where they 
were; aeroplanes flew overhead and the men cowered down in 
momentary dread of bombs; ‘I waved my head-cloth and cried 
aloud, “I am English, I am English,” and, by God, not one bomb 
did they drop!’ The speaker paused and looked round to mark 
with pleasure the effect produced on his audience, who sat round- 
eyed and silent, but after a moment Sheikh Mahmud turned to me. 

‘Why did they not throw bombs?’ he enquired. 

I explained that the aircraft were directing the ships’ gun-fire 
and, in reply to further questions, that they communicated with 
them by wireless. ‘ Wireless on aeroplanes!’ mused the sheikh. 
‘That is a marvel indeed.’ The explanation impressed them more 
than the original tale. 

Half-way down the square sat a mullah, Mahmud’s private 
chaplain, black-frocked, white-turbaned, with a hairless face like 
a eunuch’s and a soft sly voice; he now broke the silence. 
‘Marvellous perhaps,’ he said, ‘ but nothing new.’ 

I expostulated ; how could it be otherwise than new considering 
that aeroplanes had only been known for ten years and wireless 
scarcely that ? 

‘Three thousand years,’ corrected the mullah gently. All eyes 
shifted from him to me as I made indignant denial. 

‘You are an archeologist and ought to know,’ went on the soft 
voice. ‘How many years before the Messiah did Suleyman ibn 
Daud live ?’ 

I allowed 900 B.c. for Solomon. 

‘And where ?’ 

‘At Jerusalem, of course.’ 

‘And where lived Balkis ? ’ 

I answered that Sheba might have been in southern Arabia, or 
on the Abyssinian coast, it was not certain. 

‘ Anyhow it is a very long way off ; now we are never told that 
Suleyman left Jerusalem, yet the Koran says that he communed 
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often with the Queen of Sheba and had children by her. How could 
he have visited her without any man knowing it except by aeroplane, 
or talked with her except by wireless? That is three thousand 
years ago and to-day clever men have but re-discovered the machines 
which the jinn made for Suleyman ibn Daud.’ 

There were broad grins and murmurs of applause. I do not 
know that many present were convinced of Solomon’s aeroplanes, 
but the mullah’s verbal victory delighted them all. 

The next day we rode into the town. Viranshehir was a Roman 
city planted in the midst of this empty land, and broken walls of 
black basalt still ringed in the site; much of the inner space was 
open, a tangle of mounds covering the ruins, and such modern 
buildings as there were, constructed for the most part of stones 
dug up on the spot, with column-drums and bits of mouldings 
showing here and there, lay at right angles along the tracks of the 
Roman streets which ran from gate to gate, bisecting the town. 
From some time in the sixth century a.D. Viranshehir had lain 
desolate. Then when the sultan Abdul Hamid enrolled his Hami- 
dieh, the irregular cavalry who were to support his throne against 
constitutionalism, Ibrahim Pasha the Milli Kurd found that instead 
of being a brigand chief he was an officer in the imperial service 
and the acknowledged head of a great tribal confederation : being 
an enlightened man for all his brutality he conceived the idea of 
having a permanent capital for his tribes, and set to work to rebuild 
Viranshehir. Abdul Hamid fell, and Ibrahim Pasha, slow to dis- 
own a lost cause, was defeated by the Young Tugks and then 
poisoned by them; his sons were carried off as hostages and the 
buildings he had set up were razed to the ground; Viranshehir 
was deserted a second time. Now Sheikh Mahmud and his brothers 
were trying to restore the work of their father. Each of them had 
built for himself a large stone house ; there was a bazaar consisting 
of two or three streets of small booths, a khan for travellers, a big 
café—‘ the Club,’ Mahmud called it, and a Turkish bath : a mosque 
started by Ibrahim was nearing completion and boasted some really 
good stone carving on which Armenian masons were busily em- 
ployed ; for the rest, a few squalid huts and goats browsing among 
the scattered blocks of limestone and basalt. Just outside one of 
the gates the ruins of a great church rose gaunt against the sky, 
some modern patching showing in the masonry of the lower walls: 
Ibrahim Pasha, mistrusting the powers of his own Kurds to form 
a city, had brought in a colony of Armenians as the nucleus of an 
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urban population and had encouraged them to restore their ancient 
church: the ruin that had overtaken his schemes had cut short 
this work also. There was something very pathetic about the 
whole place; the Roman ruins so massive in their decay seemed 
like a cynical comment on these modern efforts once already frus- 
trated and now with so slender chances of success. Even the 
sheikh appeared to feel something of the sort: I had expected the 
facile optimism of the Near East, but found in him a very reasoned 
moderation. The buildings were important, he said, but it was 
useless to have buildings if there were no inducement to people to 
live in them: that was why he was doing more for irrigation than 
with bricks and mortar—and he showed me the long water-channels 
that were being dug and the places where he would put water- 
wheels ; if he could get a settled agricultural population the growth 
of the town would follow. It was of course impossible to change 
the character of the Kurds as a whole, and undesirable, since their 
wealth consisted in their flocks and herds: most of them must 
remain a pastoral folk moving with the seasons from pasture to 
pasture, but he did hope to induce a certain proportion to settle 
down and till the fields, and since there was water enough round 
Viranshehir to make agriculture possible, the spot chosen by his 
father was his choice also ; moreover, a desert town had its advan- 
tages, it was a readier market for the nomad tribesmen, and by 
its isolation might be more free from attack—and his eyes turned 
to where blackened stumps of walls marked the site of Ibrahim 
Pasha’s house. There was a chastened idealism about Sheikh 
Mahmud that was altogether attractive. Encouraged by the 
collapse of the Turks and by what was going on in Syria and Meso- 
potamia, the Kurds were at that moment vehemently discussing 
the question of their own independence, and I had had to listen to 
and oppose many arguments on the subject, arguments sometimes 
amazing in their naiveté. In Mahmud’s own tent a minor sheikh 
had put in his claim to ‘ self determination,’ alleging that it was 
a definite promise made by the King of England: when I demurred 
at this he said that at any rate it was one of Mr. Wilson’s Fourteen 
Points, and that came to the same thing because Mr. Wilson could 
never have spoken without the prior consent of the King: 
challenged again on this he replied in all good faith that since 
Mr. Wilson was President of the United States and the United 
States were one of the chief quarters of London, Mr. Wilson must 
necessarily be carrying out the King’s orders! *At Severek, on 
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my way to Viranshehir, I had been approached on the same subject 
by a disreputable-looking Kurd who wore the white turban of a 
scholar and a ragged brown aba over a striped European shirt 
with no collar. He had urged a very different plea. Why, he 
said, should we deny to the Kurds the possibility of advance? It 
was all very well to do that with the Turks, they were Orientals 
and incapable of progress, but not so the Kurds. Thanks to the 
accidents of history, they were centuries behind the English in 
civilisation, but at bottom they were of the same stock and there- 
fore had in them the seeds of better things if only they were given 
a chance. I questioned the relationship, but he retorted that both 
alike were Indo-Europeans (he actually used the word !) and there- 
fore akin: on the strength of that he claimed eastern Asia Minor 
for the Kurds. I pointed out that the Armenians made the same 
claim on historical grounds. ‘On those grounds,’ said he, ‘ we 
win, for we were here long before the Armenians.’ ‘They were 
here in the time of the Romans.’ ‘ And we were here earlier still, 
at least four hundred years before the Messiah.’ I asked for proof, 
wondering, and it came even as I hoped. ‘There was a traveller 
then who went through these parts and wrote a book about it, a 
Greek, what was his name? you ought to know... ah! Xeno- 
phon! ... He said he met the Karduchi here, and if those are 
not the Kurds, who are they?’ To hotheads such as these Mah- 
mud was a great contrast. A Kurd through and through, keen 
enough on his nation’s future, he did not deceive himself as to the 
practical politics of independence. ‘ We have no spirit of unity,’ 
he said. ‘Tribe is opposed to tribe and we are all jealous of each 
other. Who could be head of a Kurdish nation? I can hold my 
own tribes, but those of the Caucasus would not accept me, nor 
would my people let me submit myself to their chiefs; Sheikh 
Seyid has won himself a name in the East, and is of a good house, 


but what do the Milli care for Suleymania ? and the Persian Kurds, - 


could they control the west? Only an outside power can keep 
the peace in Kurdistan and enforce the law. Besides, even could 
we unite, what would be the result? We have been shepherds 
and raiders since the beginning of time; that was all very well 
in the past, but now if a people is to live it must go forward, and 
we have learnt nothing except how to keep flocks and to raid. 
We are too ignorant for independence. Give us some kind of 
autonomy under a power which will keep us in order and instruct 
us, and in time independence might come: what we need first is 
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schools. The next building I am putting up here at Viranshehir 
is to be a school, and there ought to be a school in every large 
camp.’ 

tn his demand for education Mahmud was not only himself 
sincere but voiced the sentiments of many of his people. On 
another journey I was stopping with a tribal sheikh who was, I 
think, the most savage creature I ever met : he had won his position 
by the wholesale murder of his father and his brothers—it was said 
that no sheikh of his house was ever less than a fratricide—and 
there was not a neighbour with whom he had not a blood-feud : 
religious bigotry seemed his only virtue. Yet as the long Ramadan 
day drew to its close and with parched lips and twitching eyes men 
watched the low sun, he turned to me and breaking a spell of silence 
said bitterly, ‘They talk of reforms now. Reforms! what we 
need is schools. It comes too late for me, I belong to the past ; 
but look at my sons—do you suppose it is a satisfaction to a man 
to have brought three wild beasts into the world? Of course it 
takes time, I know that. But if they were taught perhaps they 
would be a little better than their father, which is something: and 
in three generations there might be one of my house who would 
really have his use in the world.’ 


I went back from Viranshehir to Urfa by the southern track. 
Sheikh Mahmud and two of his brothers with a bodyguard of sixty 
men rode out to see me on my way, a gay cavalcade, the sheikh 
with his falcon on his wrist, which he loosed once at a rock-pigeon, 
the escort breaking rank every now and then to race each other 
across the turf. We passed the gardens and the ruined church 
and crossed two streams of running water, at each of which I 
begged Mahmud to return, but he insisted on going a good five 
miles and then, where a third stream plashed along the bottom 
of a little canyon with black forbidding banks of piled basalt, 
called a halt and committed me to the mercy of God. His brother 
Timur with a dozen men was to go on with me till noon, to the 
border of the tribe’s grazing-grounds ; he and the rest of his followers 
turned about and from the far bank of the stream we watched 
them gallop away along the dusty track towards the desert town. 

From here nothing could be seen of its gardens and the few 
modern buildings, only above the horizon showed the jagged 
pinnacle of the ruined church. To what extent was that the end 
of the story? Mahmud Pasha’s dreams of reconstruction and 
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progress, true to one side of his character, could they outweigh 
the fickle and the savage side which he shared with all his race ? 
And even if he were to persevere, could he do more than the Romans 
had done, who had challenged here the solitude and so soon suc- 
cumbed to it? The whole history of the land, such as it was, 
seemed to tell of the futility of human effort. 

Again the empty undulating steppe with its grass, thick now 
only in the hollows, and its stone-strewn slopes, the same for league 
after league. We passed one or two flocks of sheep and a bunch 
of camels at graze with their guards in attendance, but no tents ; 
we were due to reach at dusk a deserted village where there was 
a well (incidentally when we found it it was dry), but that, our 
guides told us, was the only building we should see this side of 
Urfa. It was the more astonishing therefore, when we drew rein 
for a moment on the crest of a higher ridge than usual, to look 
out over the vast plain and to see it dotted with ¢ells. There were 
half a dozen or more all in sight at once, grass-covered mounds 
which hide the ruins of the habitations of ancient man: this land, 
now so desolate, was once thickly peopled. The Beduin of to-day 
passes, leaving the ashes of a camp-fire as his ephemeral record : 
the builders of an age thousands of years remote have set on the 
landscape a stamp which yet endures. 

Even without excavating one can distinguish something of the 
nature of these North Syrian tells. There is the simple tumulus- 
like mound which represents probably a small village or an isolated 
fort; there is a longer mound, flat-topped and rather fan-shaped, 
rising to a higher knoll at its narrow end, which is the village 
commanded by the head-man’s house or fortress; there is the 
cup-shaped mound, hollow in the centre and with a depression in 
one side of its rim, which is the walled town with its gateway ; 
and, on a bigger scale, you have as at Carchemish or Tell Ahmar 
the wide ring of the earth rampart enclosing the town ruins and 
the high acropolis hill. From where we stood all the tells were 
too far off for even so superficial a judgment to be possible, but 
one, rising abruptly in the middle of a flat plain, struck me by its 
size and steepness ; I remarked on it to Timur ibn Ibrahim Pasha. 

‘It is the largest of the tells,’ he answered, ‘ and the strangest : 
it is all of stone.’ 

‘ All stones?’ I said. ‘How can that be? No ¢ells are all 
stone.’ He cupped hishandstogether. ‘In the whole of it there is 
not so much earth,’ he said, ‘ and about that there is a tale.’ 
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‘Tell it me.’ 

‘You have heard of Timur Leng?’ 

‘I have heard of him, Timur.’ 

‘Good. This then is the tale. Timur Leng went forth to 
conquer the world and he came to this place and encamped here, 
and passed in review all the host that was with him. And when 
he had reviewed them by their regiments and their tribes he gave 
orders that every man should bring a stone and make a great pile 
in the middle of the plain where they lay. Some of the soldiers 
therefore trought cach man a stone, and others were more proud 
and made agreement between ten men or twenty and working 
together they brought up ten or twenty great stones so that each 
might have the more glory ; and they made a pile of all the stones, 
big and small, and Timur Leng gave the word and they marched 
away to conquer the world. 

‘And when Timur Leng had made an end of conquering he 
turned homewards by the same road and he came again to this 
plain and halted his army ; and he gave order saying, “ This is 
the mound of stones which we piled up on our outward march, 
for every man a stone: now shall each man of you take a stone 
from the pile and cast it far out on the plain, and the stones that 
remain shall be a memorial for those that have not come back.” 
And they did so, taking a stone for each man, great or small; and 
there was left that which you see—the biggest tell in all this land, 
the tell of the dead of Timur Leng.’ 
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PERSONS OF THE PLAY. 
JosEPH Gomm (of this Day). 


E D 

i a. oie: (of the other Day). 

Scene.—The outer wall of a country churchyard, with an open iron 
gateway at the c. and.one wide stone step. It may be that a grave 
or two by the path and possibly the part of a church are visible. 
The time is June, 1897, a week or so before Queen Victoria’s Diamond 


Jubilee, at eight o’clock of a bright evening. 


(Enter 8. JosErH Gomm, the village shoemaker, who also is a Volun- 
teer in the Rifles: a bugler. He has been to drill and afterwards 
has refreshed himself too well ; but his capacity for carrying liquor 
is poor. He wears a dusty bowler-hat. His clothes are working- 
man’s well-worn blacks. A bugle dangles from his shoulder. He 
enters uncertainly and steadies himself with a hand on the church- 
yard wall.) 


JOE (with the cocksure haziness of the comfortably ‘ fou’). If I 
was drunk I’d be ’shamed o’ myself. A man who can’t carry 
liquor ’s no business to be—soldier. Queen Victoria—God blesh ! 
Fine woman. Shixty years. Hup! I’m always here when I’m 
in liquor—which I’m not. (Looks into churchyard.) Graves and 
graves. (He lurches a step or two forward, and then rests again with 
his hand on the wall.) Someday—someday, I’ll have too much 
grave. Thirst’s the worst thing a man can have and the best. 
Gives him something to live for. Better go home. Volunteers! 
(Shouting in a thick voice.) We are the might of England! Sol- 
diers of Queen! (Tries to sing.) ‘Soldiers of the——’ No, I 
won’t. Hup! It’s rotten to sing when you’re—not shober. 
And I’d be ’shamed to be drunk. One who’s carried the bag at a 
children’s service. I'll sit on the step until my legs are stronger. 
Too much sun-stroke about. If I hadn’t had measles twice when 
I was so-high I’d be a strong man ; but my mother died of a whoop- 
ing cough at seventy-two and I’ve been delicate since. (He manages 
to get to the step, where he sits. He removes his bowler-hat, and 1s 
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sober enough to take care that he does not sit on his bugle which he holds 
with his wobbly left hand on his knee.) Thatsh better. Bugle! 
(Shouting.) The voice of battle and of beer! (Blows into the bugle 
with no sound worth while.) Victoria, our Queen! Boys of the 
ole Brigade. (Tries to blow again; and again there is no result.) 
If I hadn’t been a cobbler I’d ’a’ been soldier. Thirst. And I 
might have been a general like What’s-’is-name. Up Guards !— 
andeat ’em! (Again he blows the bugle and this time gets a fine clear 
blast. He blows again with an equally excellent result.) Good! 
Bugler-Corporal Joseph Gomm! (He contemplates his success with 
the enormous satisfaction of the happily self-conscious inebriate. But 
then an expression of serious wonder, not of fear, comes into his face. 
He is evidently puzzled.) Wha’s that? Somebody—Ill swear 
somebody answered. (Shouting.) Advance one and give the 
countersign; and the word is Beer. (Singing.) ‘Beer, Beer, 
glorious beer——’ But no! I blew that bugle and somebody 
answered. What? I didn’t hear a sound and yet I heard it. 
Yes, I’m drunk. Guilty, yer Worship. Drink! It’s more full 
of argument than any woman. 


(Enter i. behind the wall, to stand beside Jor in the gateway, Exiza- 
BETH Date. She is very pale, and she walks with a dazed look, 
for a good reason. She has been sleeping the churchyard sleep 
for some eighty years. She wears the simple garb of a peasant 
woman of the days of George IV. Jon, not a little awed, looks up 
at her; then he rises quietly and sidles towards the R. of the 
stage, where he stands, steadying himself against the wall. The 
bugle is dangling on its green cord from his shoulder.) 


Who are you? There’s something strange about you. 
(EL1zaBETH turns to look at him and then about her where she stands.) 


EuizaBeTH. How did I come here ? 

Joz. I dunno. I looked up and there you was. 

EvizaBeTtH. It is Tapton Churchyard ; but you are a stranger. 

Jor. Me, a stranger! I like that! 

EuizaBeTH. Do you belong to Tapton ? 

Jor. Dol? (More familiarly.) Missis, I was born and bred 
here, man, boy and babe ; and my father and grandfather before me. 

EuizaBeTu. I’ve not seen you before. 

Jor. Likely not: for I’ve never seen you before. I wonder 
if I am in—inebre—briated. But no. You're real-enough. 
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EvizaBeTH. Is Laycock Cottage still there ? 

Jor. Never heard of it! 

EvizaBeTH. And the River Dent ? 

Jor. Rivers don’t dry up, missis. Of course, it’s there! What 
d’ye mean? But no, I’m not balmy—neither are you; and I’m 
not as drunk as I was. The River Dent will be flowing for many a 
day after you and me are dead, missis. 

ELIZABETH (with dignity). Are you not dead? Do you belong 
to the ever-living ? 

Jor. Here! What’s that? I don’t like this. (He edges 
further away ; but is so attracted by the mystery about her that he still 
must remain.) 

EvizaBetH. Oh, where is Jabez ? 

Jor. Jabez—who ? 

EvizaBetH. Jabez Dale, my man. He can’t be forgotten in 
Tapton. Everybody knew Jabez with his large powers of talk 
and his reading of big books and his hatred of General 
Buonaparte. 

JoE. What ? 

EwizaBeTH. Is Queen Caroline dead ? 

Jor. Why, where have you come from, missis? There never 
was no Queen Caroline. Only Queen Victoria and—yes, Queen 
Anne—but she’s been dead—long ago—days of Noah and Solomon 
nearly. Now who are you, missis? You say you're a Tapton 
woman. 

EvizaBetH. Not Tapton born, but brought here by Jabez, my 
man; so why isn’t he here? And we promised we’d be together 
always. 

Jor. He’s gone off with someone else, maybe. That’s about 
what it comes to. 

EvizaBeTH. He’s faithful to me, is Jabez. He’d leave me for 
no other woman. I know he’s true. For I buried him before I 
followed him. 

JoE (shouting). Gosh! What are you saying, woman ? 

ExizaseTu. He will come. I shall wait here till he comes. 

Joz. And I'll keep an eye on you, missis. You've escaped 
from some asylum in them fancy clothes, that’s what you’ve done, 
and I’ve my duty as a soldier—Bugler-Corporal—and one who’s 
carried the bag in church. Position of trust. (Resolutely he settles 
against the wall and puts his hands in his pockets, being even the more 
determined in his duty because he is still a little drunk.) 
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(Enter JABEZ DALE L. slowly behind the wall, as his wife had done, 
An elderly man, he wears the smock of an agricultural labourer, 
and also has a dazed expression on his white face, as if he were less 
than half-awake.) 


EuizaBetH. At last! 
(Jog ts looking with all his eyes and wits.) 


Jabez ! 

JaBEz. Eh, what ? 

EvizaBETH. Jabez. It’s me. Your wife. Old Bess. 

JaBEZ. Is it you, woman? So it’s all come true. And I had 
my doubts of all them promises of parson. 

EuizaBeTH. Of course it’s true, man. Why were you so long 
in rousing ? You were ever early to rise in the old days. 

Jabez. That may be why, Bess. But I heard the trump 
right enough. Getting up before dawn day after day for sixty- 
three years ’titles one to be a bit of a lie-a-bed when the work’s 
over. 

EuizaBeTH. I’m glad we didn’t miss each other, Jabez. It 
would have been bitter for me if you’d gone to one place and I’d 
gone to t’other. Heaven or Hell, it’s all one to me now I’m with 
the man who wed me. 

JaBez. I reckon as you wouldn’t lose me, old wife, wherever I 
went. 

EizaBetH. I reckon not, old man. After forty-five years in 
life together I don’t mean to give much chance to any other body, 
woman or man. 

Jabez. And never did. You’d a power of watchfulness, Bess ; 
and here we are in Kingdom Come. I expected different. It’s 
Tapton—as it was in the old days. 

EuizaABETH. Yes, and it means that it’s Heaven to us when it’s 
Home to us. 

Jabez. Heaven? I don’t think it can be Heaven. Look at 
that. (Referring to Jor.) 

Jor. Good evening! 

EuizaBetH. Perhaps the gentleman’s an angel, Jabez. He’s 
alive, 

JaBez. Slug, more like. I’ve put foot on many an ill varmint 
like yonder in the ploughing fields. It’s t’other place after all, 
Bess. And now perhaps we’ll come across Boneyparte. I reckon 
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if anyone’s down below it’s ’im, who killed his thousands; and 
T’ll be glad to tell him face to face what I think of him. 

Jor. If you—— 

JaBEzZ. You keep your tongue still. You're too like Black 
Gomm, the tinker, to be much good. You must be a Gomm; 
and with a Gomm here, then it must be Hell. 

EvizaBeTH. But there’s no pain and fire, Jabez. 

JaBez. Didn’t I always say it was a tale to frighten the poor 
and the children? But it’s Hell right enough, or I suppose it is; 
and it only means that when we’re called we get up and wait further 
orders. Let’s go home. 

EvizaBeTH. But there’s no Laycock Cottage to go to. The 
gentleman’s said so. 

Joz. Where did Laycock Cottage stand, missis ? 

EvizaBETH. The first cottage past the river-bridge, good man. 
It faced the weir. 

Jor. Then it’s been pulled down half a century at least, for the 
mill’s stood there for that length of time, as I know. 

JABEZ (to Jor). Where’s the Dook ? 

Jor. What Dook ? 

JaBEZ. The Dook. Him as beat Boney. Him as won Water- 
loo ? 

Jor. Oh, he’s in the history-books, gaffer; and nowhere else. 
Chap with a large nose. 

JaBez. Is that all you remember him by? The man who 
made Boney run. Itisaslug, Bess. The spawn of Tinker Gomm. 

Jor. You said Black Gomm just now. He was my grand- 
father. 

Jabez. And a rare bad lot he was too. A thief and a foul 
poacher and a wronger of decent women. 

Jor. Look ’ere. He was my grandfather. I’m not going to 
stand—— 

Japez. And you look like him, a mongrel fox with a yellow 
heart, and that’s why you’re here. Bess, I knew I’d not go upwards, 
though I thought as you would, for you were ever a God-fearing 
woman and saying your prayers o’ nights for year after year on 
your knees. I didn’t say prayers and yet we’re both in Hell. 
They don’t work things rightly—somehow. 

Jor. This ain’t Hell! This is Tapton. Are you a bit gone 
too ? 

JaBez. I always hated Tapton—a sad, poor place! If I’d my 
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time over again I’d go off and be a soldier and fight conquests, and 
not live and die a trodden ploughman for twelve shillings a week 
when wages were good. 

EuizaBeTH. It was better than being dead, Jabez. Sleeping 
by your side, man, and never knowing I was there. 

JaBEz. Oh well, sleep’s sleep, wherever it is, and a good thing 
inits time ; better than ploughing a mire of a rainy freezing morning, 
after a crust o’ bread and starved dripping for breakfast. Life 
wasn’t Heaven for us, Bess. We ought to have a turn of it now. 

Jor. Do you mean to say you're really dead ? 

EvizABeETH. So are you, I believe. 

Joz. I’m not! I’m Bugler-Corporal in the First Southdown 
Rifles and on the 22nd of this very month we parade for the Queen’s 
Jubilee. We've been drilling and practising this evening. 

Jabez. Youasoldier! Then the breed’s rotten. It wasn’t the 
likes of you as thrashed Boney at Waterloo. They was men with 
blood in their hearts. Did they hang Black Gomm ? 

Jor. They did not. He died respected and prosperous. Left 
over a thousand pounds, he did. 

JABEZ. Some of it was our money, Bess. 

Joz. My father spent it all—every penny of it. 

EuizaBetH. That tinker stole our old hen Dorcas too—the 
black fox ! 

Jor. Respectable citizen, I tell you, he was! He’s buried the 
best side of the graveyard under a big stone cross—expensive ! 
And ‘Rest in the Lord’ in large lettering. 

JaBEz. Let’s hope it will keep him down then. That’s the 
best hope about them big crosses. They’re weighty. We lay 
sound and snug, Bess, with all our poverty. 

ExizaBetu. As in life, Jabez, and I wish Laycock Cottage was 
there still. I shall feel lonely under any other roof. 

JABEZ. What do we want with roofs, lass? The dead don’t 
want no roofs. The rain can’t hurt us or the cold, and there’s no 
ploughing. 

Jor. I’m beginning to believe as you are dead. You don’t 
talk natural—like me and Parson and Mr. Rogers. 

JaBEz. What Rogers ? 

Jor. Him as runs the ‘ Bull.’ A proper clever man with his 
mouth. 

Jabez. And the ‘ Bull’s’ still there! Many’s the drop of 
cider and beer I’ve had there to keep the cold out. It is Hell, 
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Bess, for beer’s a creature comfort, good for us, and we can’t enjoy 
it now. Hell it is, after all. 

ELizaBETH. But you’ve no thirst now, or hunger, or want for 
anything, and that shows it is Heaven. 

Jor. It’s not Heaven or Hell then. It’s Tapton. Tapton in 
Surrey in the reign of Queen Victoria. 

JABEZ. We couldn’t be here if it was just Tapton. I mind 
the day I died. The cramps had caught me cruel. They seized 
my arms and my legs and it was torture. 

ELIzaBETH. Aye, Jabez, that it was. “Twas worse than death 
to see your suffering. 

JaBez. And then I felt my heart clutched with hands—ice and 
fire—and they squoze, and then I must have gone to sleep. 

EvizaBeTH. And the peace of your face, Jabez, my man, was 
like church music—that quiet and wonderful; and I fell on my 
knees and shouted my thanks, I did, to God; and the Parson 
cried ‘ Hush ’ to me, because it sounded to him like a blasphemy 
with death new come to the house. 

JABEZ. Parsons, they never knew the truth. They talked of 
what they couldn’t know. 

Jor. Our Parson he does then. He understands everything, 
and talks so that he almost makes others understand. 

JaBEZ. Death is a mighty sleep. It is better than this 
Hell. 

EvizasetH. And better than this Heaven; and so is life. 
For when I saw you lying gone and silent, my gladness went, and 
I mourned for the warmth of my man lying against my heart. 
We sleep in the grave, Jabez, but it’s no marriage-bed. There’s 
no warmth and comradeship there. 

JaBEz (to Jor). You tell me you’re still alive. 

Jor. Yes; and sober; but I never thought I’d have talk 
with the likes of you. You're not corpses and you’re not ghosts. 
I’m blessed if I know what you are. 

JABEZ (with dignity). Be we what we may, we are greater than 
you, for we’ve passed from the bondage of the flesh and we have 
freedom. . 

Jor. I’m not so sure of that. I like the feel of the sunshine 
and the comfort of a drop of beer; and where’s the freedom in 
being buried under dust and grass ? 

Jazez. We are not driven by masters and greedy men and 
no bad Boneypartes can trouble us. It’s just sleep; and, Bess, 
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that’s all there is of Heaven and all there is of Hell. But I dunno 
why we've woke up in Tapton! 

EvizaBeTH. Maybe, it is Heaven and Hell at the same time, 
Jabez; and all the while it’s Tapton—Home. Everything on 
earth and beyond earth is muddled with mystery. 

Jabez. If we’ve learnt nothing, old woman, through our slumber 
in the grave there can’t be much to learn. If Death has nothing 
to teach, then it teaches us this—that it’s good to sleep. Let’s 
go back to the everlasting bed. With you there, comrade, it’s the 
best place. Sleep’s Heaven. It has no pain, so there can’t be that 
other place, as the parsons threatened. 

Joz. But wait a bit, Gaffer! You can tell me things of the 
folk who’ve gone before. Folk of Tapton. Our fathers that you 
knew and talked with. 

Jabez. And who are you to ask of things from those who 
have passed through death ? 

Jor (pompously). I’m Bugler-Corporal Gomm of her Majesty’s 
Citizen Army. 

Jabez. Do you fight? Are you a fighting soldier? Have 
you the spirit to strike a brave blow ? 

Joz. We're for defence. I’m a bugler. No, I don’t exactly 
fight. My work’s to hearten the others. I blow and encourage 
them to fight, like a General. (So saying, he puts the bugle to his 
lips and blows a fine blast.) 


(JaBEz and EvizaBetH turn to him.) 


JaBEZ. Was it you that blew the trump ? 

EuizaseTH. Did you fetch us from our grave ? 

Joz. I’m Bugler-Corporal Gomm of—— 

JABEZ. Bess, old lass, we heard wrong. We heard the wrong 
call and woke up an’ rose by mistake. It wasn’t the trump of 
Gabriel, but the brassy mess of this cheap crow. Let’s go back to 
bed and sleep. Now we'll be warmer, for I’ll know you're there, 
and that’s my happiness. 


(Exeunt the way they came and together.) 


(Jor watches them go. It is evident that all this wonder is too great 
for his poor wits, although the power of the strong liquor is out of 
him. When they have gone he shakes his head solemnly, and then 

slowly returns to the step of the gateway, where again he sits.) 
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Jog. I’m not drunk. No. But drunk I was. What's hap- 
pened? (He rises and looks through the gateway towards where 
JABEZ and EvizaBeTH have gone.) Did I ?—Didn’t I ?—Did I? 
Was it? Were they? Blessed if I know! I did. I'll swear as 
I did. I talked with two who—who—I’ll swear as I did. And 
yet it’s not possible. I'll go and tell Parson. And what will he 
say? Produce your evidence; and I can’t. They’ve gone like 
—a dream. Were they a dream? They were—they must——~— 
But what a dream? Laycock Cottage and Black Gomm. I 
dunno! I won’t tell Parson. What does he know? Gift of the 
gab and that’s all. We don’t any of us know—anything. Life. 
Death. Graves. Sleep. I'll forget the whole thing. Yes. I'll 
forget the whole thing, and now—I really do think as I'll go and 
get proper drunk. (Singing.) ‘We're Soldiers of the Queen, 
my lads——’ (Exit R. singing and marching smartly, with his arms 
aswing.) 


CurRTAIN. 


C. E. LAWRENCE. 




















POACHERS. 
BY THE RIGHT HON. GODFREY LOCKER LAMPSON, M.P. 


Tuz word ‘poacher’ is redolent of country life. It exudes 
adventure. It conjures up woods, hedgerows, stubbles, fallow 
land and streams, rains and frosts, winds and cold starlit nights. 
You can see in your mind’s eye the iridescent trout, the lordly 
pheasant, the plump partridge, the hare, the squatting rabbit. 
What a succulent array of delicious meats! What skill it requires 
toadd them to your larder, if you are a poacher ; what acquaintance 
with their habits, what intimate observation of their haunts, what 
patient study of the methods of those who guard them. As it 
takes long practice to be an efficient gamekeeper, to ‘show’ your 
birds, to come unscathed through all the manifold dangers and 
trials of nesting, hatching, rearing, up to the final test of the shoot, 
so does it to be a successful poacher. It is no use his being an 
amateur. He has got to be a professional to his finger-tips. He 
must labour diligently before he can safely challenge the con- 
stituted authorities who preside over the game laws, before he 
can circumvent the artfulness of his wary prey. And what is 
the reward of all this toil? If he be working alone, a couple of 
brace of pheasants in the night, if he is lucky, or a hare or half 
a dozen rabbits or a fat trout or two. At the best, a few shillings, 
far below the market value of the game, from the receiver of these 
stolen goods. If one of a gang, not much more, when all the 
expenses have been paid and the shares allotted. It cannot be 
for the pecuniary reward that the poacher follows his hazardous 
and difficult calling. He could make far more and probably more 
easily, being presumably an active, intelligent fellow, in various 
other ways. It is love of the sport, of the risk, of the life, the 
craze for adventure that drives him out at night under cover of the 
darkness. It is not the carcass of the pheasant, but the spice of 
danger, the possibility of discovery, the dexterity often required 
in pursuit of these wild creatures, that gives zest to these nocturnal 
rambles. Picture to yourself the excitement of netting rabbits 
by a covert-side on a moonlit night. There are, perhaps, half a 
dozen men engaged in it. The business has to be transacted with 
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the utmost speed and yet all the paraphernalia for the catch care- 
fully removed afterwards, for it is expensive to buy. Each member 
of the gang must be on the alert, for the keepers and police have 
been vigilant of late and the squealing of a rabbit may lead to 
disaster. A dog-cart or small motor is in attendance on a road 
near by to take the swag. It has been placed under a tree out of 
sight and a look-out man is watching the approaches with a whistle 
in his hand. Or our poacher may be working on his own, the safest 
course, for confederates are sometimes foolhardy and even treacher- 
ous. He is walking down a track in the wood on a December 
night gazing up into the branches of the oak-trees, for he was out 
earlier in the evening and heard some birds go up and knows 
approximately where they are, the cocks having noisily advertised 
their roosting-place, the hens going up more quietly with a brief 
fluttering as they settled on their perch. Although the leaf is 
off, the pheasants are difficult to see, especially the hens with their 
shorter tails, for everything is the same colour at night and the 
birds sit as though carved in stone. At length he spies a hen 
against the moonlight on a bough that stretches over the ride, 
and, aiming carefully with his air-gun, brings it down with a loud 
thud and flapping of wings. Luckily there is a brisk wind blowing 
in the tree-tops or the neighbquring birds would have been alarmed 
and these in turn might have given warning to someone on the 
watch. Next morning the keeper will see the feathers lying under 
the bough, and staring down at them will wonder sadly how many 
more victims there were and shrewdly suspect who the culprit 
is. Our poacher is not consciously a romantic fellow, but the 
moonlight casts a glamour round his deeds, and he is aware of an 
exaltation as he gathers his bird and creeps among the shadows, 
hardly more than a shadow himself, looking for another shot. 
He picks his way carefully, avoiding the dead twigs that 
strew the path and pausing ere he turns a bend in the track. 
If he is out on a summer evening, a night-jar may be calling 
in the recesses of the underwood, a gurgling, whirring note. 
Nothing resembles it in Nature. It might be likened to the 
sound made by a spinning-wheel or bubbling water, but it is 
inimitable and adds to the mystery of these watches of the night. 
In addition to his knowledge of the habits of different kinds of 
game, our freebooter is versed in various other lore. He can 
tell you where the hedgehogs drag themselves along and what 
they feed upon, the sort of weather they prefer and the favourite 
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hour for their excursions. He is acquainted with the haunts of 
the voles and all their little ways. He has spied upon the stoat 
and weasel hunting their prey ; has seen the brown owl fastening 
its talons in the tender mouse, chasing the big moths, disgorging 
bones and feathers after its meal. He has watched the otter and 
the fox and the great bats, told the time by a glow-worm held 
against the dial of his watch, and knows where to look for certain 
stars. How interesting all this makes the hours of the night 
when other folk are abed, soused in sleep. It is worth all the 
risks and the slenderness of the monetary gain. He has the woods 
to himself and can think his thoughts undisturbed. As for his 
conscience, it irks him not at all. The breach of the game laws 
is nothing to him, for he does not recognize their moral force. 
The rabbit limping along ahead cost the owner of the land nothing. 
It is as wild as the hawks of the air and may be nibbling the 
lettuces in his own garden to-morrow. In fact, he is doing the 
landlord a service, although the latter would not own it, by 
helping to keep down these voracious rodents that in hard weather 
bark the underwood and young tellers. So too with the pheasant 
he has just shot. Who knows whether it was a wild bird or not, 
where it came from or whither it would have strayed if it had not 
fallen to his gun? Sport is sport the world over, and a fellow 
feeling should make us wondrous kind. There is no more wrong in 
pocketing a hare that perhaps has travelled for miles than picking 
a mushroom when you are crossing someone else’s field. The law 
says otherwise, but it is a law which is the least disgraceful to break 
of any. It is the keepers’ duty, no doubt, to watch over their 
preserves, to catch him if they can; but to argue that his sport 
is a crime, a sin against society, well, only a hidebound Tory 
landlord and his satellites would maintain it for a moment. So 
he pursues his hobby without any qualms of conscience, largely 
for the sake of the sport itself and the lure of the woods. He 
may be brutal, but is not necessarily so. He may be a scurvy 
knave, but poaching need not have made him one. He may be 
debauched, but he has never learnt his vices in the woods. As 
the years go by he will become feebler, less alert, slower. His 
eyesight will fail him, rheumatism will creep into his muscles, 
his hearing will be less acute, and one night he will fall into the 
clutches of his enemies, who will have no mercy on their ancient 
foe. But if he has been a sportsman ; if he has poached for the 
love of the game, of the woods at night, of the stillness of Nature 
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under the moon, he will have little to regret. He will be able to 
look back on a life of adventure, when he pitted his craft against 
those who were out to catch him, a life of illegalities and risk, 
but not a sordid nor a mean one. He will have broken the law 
systematically and without shame, but with the prospect of a 
payment so small as almost not to count at all. He will be pointed 
out, when as an old fellow he sits with stiff joints in front of his 
cottage door, as once the cleverest poacher of his day and no one 
will think any the worse of him. In fact, the young generation 
will regard him with interest and even admiration, for the romance 
of all those moonlit nights will cling to him still. 

And these reflections recall to my mind two incidents connected 
with poaching that occurred when I was living in our old home 
in the Midlands just before and in the first few days of the Great 
War. Unlike the portrait of the poacher sketched in the pre- 
ceding pages, idealised perhaps you will say, there was a savagery 
and painfulness about these others which, so far at any rate as 
one of them is concerned, has never failed to distress me when- 
ever I have happened to think about it since; and it is partly 
as a penance long-delayed that I set it down here. 

It was the last day of August in 1914. Our house had been 
converted into a recruiting office, and a sergeant, a medical officer 
and myself, together with a small staff of other helpers, were 
engaged every day and all day holding meetings in the neighbour- 
hood, examining recruits and filling up forms. We had already 
induced many hundreds to enlist. The patriotic spirit in this 
mining centre was aflame, and some of the pits had been nearly 
emptied of their youth. But more and ever more recruits were 
needed, and I had received a letter from Kitchener, a circular 
sent out to various districts, appealing for further men. It was 
late that evening when we had finished work, round about mid- 
night, and we were dog-tired. It had been an exceptionally heavy 
day and we had just made up our minds to retire to bed, when 
the bell of the back-door clanged and I heard the butler’s footsteps 
crossing the stone floor. A prolonged colloquy appeared to be 
taking place, and he then came in and informed us that a young 
man had called who wished to see us urgently and would not go 
away. At such a crisis in our history no individual trouble was 
considered too burdensome nor inconvenience too great, and we 
bade the butler show him in. I can see our visitor now as he 
entered the room and stood before us, cap in hand. He was an 
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insignificant and pasty-faced little fellow. He told us that he 
was anxious to join up at once as he had heard there was a draft 
leaving the village early in the morning. We pointed out that 
we had finished for the night and that he had better return the 
next day. He looked so white and narrow-chested that we felt 
pretty confident he would never pass the medical examination. 
But he implored us to let him get away. He had persuaded half 
a dozen of his pals to enlist by promising that he would go too. 
They would expect to see him at the station in the morning and, 
if he failed them, they would never forgive him and he would be 
ashamed of it for life. We were impressed by his gentle demeanour. 
He looked as though he would not hurt a fly. We were attracted 
to and at the same time sorry for him. War was too ugly a 
medium for this mild-mannered little man. It was the over- 
mastering call of duty, the ineluctable summons to sacrifice his 
all in the hour of his country’s need, that was stirring to its 
foundations all that was best beneath this unheroic exterior. At 
length we consented on the condition that the doctor passed him. 
He stripped off his clothes and a less athletic specimen could not 
be imagined, considering that he was a miner accustomed to the 
hard work of hewing coal. His shrimp-like form would not have 
mattered so much, but his heart was none too good, and this the 
doctor told him as kindly as he could. He would never stand 
the strain of active service and would be invalided home almost 
at once. He could do valuable work at home and help the fellows 
out in France in other ways. But the lad would have none of it. 
He would rather destroy himself than stay at home. He was 
stronger than he looked, and had never been ill, and tears began 
to gather. I took the doctor aside and we had a consultation. 
Kitchener had pleaded for every young man who could shoulder 
a gun. Ought we to turn this one down, especially after his 
promise to his friends? He was a poor example physically, 
but undoubtedly a good plucked one. His heart was in the right 
place. He might come through all right, after all. At this grave 
juncture one must not look too meticulously into questions of 
physique. I took his part strongly, and gradually wore the doctor’s 
opposition down. The young fellow put on his clothes, took the 
oath, thanked us and left next morning with the early draft. 
Two days later we heard that a head-gamekeeper on a neigh- 
bouring estate had been brutally assaulted a couple of nights 
before and left for dead. He and an under-keeper had surprised 
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five men with nets poaching rabbits by a covert-side and the 
latter, who were miners, had attacked them with sticks. The 
under-keeper had had an arm broken and the head-keeper was 
felled to the ground. As the latter lay there, stunned by the 
blow, so the under-keeper related, one of the gang, a small chap, 
whom he believed he recognized, had repeatedly bashed the head- 
keeper’s face with a handkerchief filled with sharp flints, and the 
ruffians had then made off. The head-keeper’s right eye had 
been destroyed and his skull fractured. For ten days he lay in 
hospital between life and death, and at last succumbed to his 
injuries, leaving a widow and several children. There was a hue 
and cry, but to no purpose, for none of the gang had been identified, 
with the possible exception of the one who had made the final and 
cowardly attack. The under-keeper thought he was a young 
miner, named ——, who lived in a village not far away, and the 
police went to make enquiries. But this particular man had left 
on active service a week before. I was interviewed and we looked 
up the papers, and the doctor and I then suddenly remembered. 
The police were after the little white-faced fellow who had kept 
us up so late that night begging to be allowed to leave with the 
draft the following morning. In those days the war occupied 
everyone’s mind, to the exclusion ofall else. Although the keeper 
died, no steps were taken to get our recruit back to be identified 
or stand his trial. In the first place, the under-keeper was not 
absolutely certain as to the identity ; in the second, the fellow would 
probably be killed in any case. The doctor and I, however, had 
no doubt. The little man had been flying from justice that night, 
from the terror of a hangman’s rope, and he had escaped the 
noose by a hair’s-breadth. A year later he fell in France and 
his name was inscribed in due course upon the local memorial 
as one of the heroes of the war. His friends in the village still 
speak of him with pride and affection as one who ‘did his bit.’ 

The other incident took place a few weeks earlier than the 
one just described. Our gamekeeper had asked for a dog that 
not only would guard his premises by day, but would go about with 
him at night when he went upon his rounds. He wanted what 
was known as a ‘night-dog,’ a cross between a mastiff and bull- 
dog and specially trained for the purpose. For these dogs were 
taken out at night, muzzled and on a leash, and, if unslipped, 
would chase and overthrow their quarry, standing over their 
victim until called off, but doing no other harm to the latter 
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beyond perhaps a heavy fall. We advertised in the press and 
after an interval heard of an animal which seemed just suited 
for the work. He was to come on trial for a week and, if he 
proved satisfactory, fifteen pounds were to be paid for him. Before 
his arrival there was a good deal of discussion as to what kind of 
test should be applied. At length it was decided to stage as life- 
like a poaching affray as was possible to achieve. But who was 
to be the poacher? It was here that the keeper made a suggestion. 
He knew of a man, nicknamed ‘ Charley Peace ’ after the notorious 
Sheffield murderer, one of the toughest, roughest customers in the 
district, a really brutal blackguard who had been a poacher at 
one time, but now gave the gamekeepers of the neighbourhood a 
hand when it was wanted. He was the very man, powerful, 
experienced, crafty, merciless. A suitable piece of ground was 
selected, Charley Peace engaged and an outline of the impending 
drama rehearsed on the spot. It was a winding, grassy glade in 
one of the woods. The keeper and the dog were to walk down it 
and at a given moment the ‘ poacher ’ was to appear round a corner, 
carrying a dead rabbit in one hand and a stick in the other. The 
keeper was to shout, the poacher was to raise his stick as though 
in attack, the dog, securely muzzled, was to be released and the 
struggle between man and beast would then begin. The night 
for the test arrived. A friend was staying with me at the time, 
and he and I and the keeper sallied forth on the adventure at 
about eleven o’clock at night. The dog, ‘Don’ by name, was on 
a leash and muzzled. His breadth and depth of chest were 
enormous, his head huge and magnificent, his mighty legs and 
shoulders swelling with sinew, the expression upon his wrinkled 
jowl lowering and intrepid. We entered the wood silently and 
in single file, the keeper leading. It was a perfect night for the 
experiment—a bright moon, with occasional clouds flitting across 
it, a light breeze and dry underfoot. All was still, but for the 
hooting of an owl somewhere close at hand. The trees were a 
mixture of oak and fir, and the hazel underwood hedged us about 
with a wall of darkness. When we reached the ride where the 
encounter was to take place, we all halted for a moment, holding 
our breath, and an eerie feeling took possession of me. The 
shadows of the trees across the glade, the silence, an occasional 
sighing of the wind in the branches, the pale light of the moon, 
the secrecy of our movements, the knowledge of the hidden watcher, 
all contributed to it. At length we started off again. There 
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were thirty yards of straight track in front of us and then it 
twisted to the left into further depths of the wood. The keeper 
had his hand on the dog’s collar and was peering ahead. As for 
Don, he too was staring ahead, suspicious, intent, dangerous. 
Within eight paces of the turning a man stepped out with a rabbit 
in one hand and a stick in another. The gamekeeper shouted at 
him, Charley Peace raised his stick and the dog, frantic with 
excitement, was slipped from the leash. There then began a 
duel the like of which none of us had ever seen. In the dusk of 
the glade, man and dog seemed hardly real. They fought in 
shadowy silence, ruthlessly, cunningly, savagely. With all the 
force of his iron arm the man would bring down his heavy stick 
upon the dog’s head and flanks. With indomitable courage the 
dog would leap in again and again with all the weight of his 
massive bulk against the man’s chest and throat to dash him over. 
Neither could get an advantage. Sometimes they would pause, 
eyeing one another malignantly, panting, breathless. Then the 
dog would hurl himself to the attack once more. We could hear 
the pitiless blows falling upon his skull and flanks, but not a. 
whimper nor a growl did he utter. Once or twice he nearly had 
the man down and but for the great strength and agility of the 
latter he could never have stood his ground at all. The man’s 
breath was now coming in gasps and the dog’s sides were heaving 
and his muzzle dripping with saliva as they stood waiting to 
recover themselves. You could see that they were nearly exhausted 
and that the fight could not last much longer. At length the 
gallant dog made one more supreme effort, launching the whole 
weight of bone and muscle against the tired body of his antagonist. 
It was too much for Charley Peace. He had never reckoned on 
a fight like this, and was dead beat. He threw up his hands, strug- 
gled desperately to keep his footing and then fell over backwards 
with a mighty crash into the undergrowth, with Don on the top 
of him. For the first time in his life he had suffered defeat. We 
pulled the dog off, untied the muzzle and after giving them both 
a drink and a rest, returned slowly home. We had witnessed as 
gallant an exhibition as anyone would wish to see, for the dog 
had been robbed of half his power, of his chief, his only effective 
weapon, and, in spite of all the cruel punishment he had suffered, 
had not flinched, had uttered no sound, but fought with splendid 
courage, loyalty and determination until he had brought down his 
foe. Charley Peace demanded a big fee and got it, but told us 
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that he would never go through such a test again. His chest and 
ribs were bruised, his hands and face bloody and his clothes torn, 
and had it not been for the muzzle he would never have left the 
place alive. As for Don, his end was a sad one. A cheque for 
fifteen pounds was posted next day and he was housed in the 
kennels, an honoured guest. But after a few weeks he sickened 
and became gradually thinner. The vet was called in, but could 
diagnose no definite injury. The dog lost his appetite and cheer- 
fulness and lay at the back of the kennel apathetic and melancholy. 
The punishment had been too much for him. He had been 
belaboured all over the body by the most powerful man within 
many miles, wielding the toughest stick he could find, for nearly 
half an hour. Head, ribs, back, legs, chest, every part of the 
poor animal’s anatomy had been mercilessly pounded by this iron 
strength. Although gallant to the end and uncomplaining, although 
triumphant, it had broken him up, and after a few months he was 
dead, long before his time, through the cruelty of man. I have 
never forgiven myself for the part I took in the proceedings, 
innocent though I believed them at the time to be. 














TEARS, CHARM AND FRAUD. 
BY WINIFRED F. PECK. 


Frances ERsKINE sat by the smouldering fire, listening for her 
husband’s footsteps. 

Strange it was, she mused, as she knitted busily, to think how 
differently they had echoed in her heart for eight years. She remem- 
bered just how they had resounded on the terrace of her Bucking- 
hamshire home; the stumble on the loose flag by the magnolia 
tree, the pause at the long window to see if any of her disapproving 
relations sat with her, the hasty tread on the polished floor—and 
then—why of course she was in his arms! In the dim old mirror 
opposite the window of that home she would always see him, as 
she sprang up at his entry, and remember she would to her dying 
day how tall, how ardent, how impetuous he looked with his high 
Scotch nose, his jutting chin, his gay Scottish regimentals ; like 
some strange god from unknown seas, alighting to carry her off 
from the quiet meadows and gentle prosperous home where she had 
passed her innocent childhood. Now those feet had echoed in her 
life for eight years. She had heard them on the hot cart-tracks and 
soft thyme of Minorca, returning so impatiently from his military 
duties to her arms, and his loved books of poetry: she had heard 
them pacing the narrow floor of their London lodgings, when he 
took the great decision to leave the army and join the Bar. Now 
for three years she had read into their anxious tread, as he rounded 
the corner and reached the wretched lodging in Kentish Town, all 
his impatience at his immediate poverty, all his dogged, brilliant 
ambitions for the future. And to-night—what would they be to- 
night ? All his hopes and hers were set on the issue of this great 
day. Would she hear them crashing up to the door joyfully, or 
would she hear them dragging, shuffling in despair ? 

A sudden crying came from upstairs, and Frances roused her- 
self at once. Up the narrow lodging-house stair she hastened, 
carrying with her the bowl of porridge she had set aside for her 
own supper. 

‘What is it, Tom ?’ she queried softly at the bedroom door. 
‘Nothing, mother, just——’ 
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‘You're hungry, poor child! I’ve brought you some porridge.’ 

‘Huzzay! Shall I wake the others to share it ?’ 

‘No, no, let them sleep.’ Frances gazed with the absurd pride of 
mothers at the generous impulse of her son. She looked round at 
her brood, two boys in one bed, a girl in a truckle bed, the baby 
nestled in her own couch. How like they were to their father and 
his race, this turbulent, adored family of hers, with their high 
cheek-bones, straight noses, big chins, sunk, keen eyes and eager, 
grasping hands! How proud of them she was, how happy she 
would be, if only she really had enough to contrive proper food 
and clothing for them! Anyhow, Tom was satisfied now: she had 
hardly time to kiss him before he was asleep. If only the elder 
Thomas could be as easily appeased in his troubles and ambitions ! 
‘I’m not the sort of woman to be of much help to men,’ reflected 
Frances sadly, as she stumbled down the dark staircase. ‘If I 
were young and pretty again, or if I were old and charming like 
Janetta, or if I were bad and daring and ambitious, perhaps I could 
help him now. But to be married to a woman who can just cook 
and sew and mind children and keep from weeping when things 
go wrong, that’s of very little use to an ambitious man to my 
mind.’ 

Such unusual excursions into the philosophy of life fled at 
this moment from Mrs. Erskine’s mind. For there were the foot- 
steps for which she had waited, and they were dragging, slow and 
despondent. The worst was yet to come, then, she told herself, 
as with fumbling hands and a white face she opened the door to 
her husband. 

‘You're late, my dear,’ she said, with an effort to keep any 
question from her voice. ‘Come in quickly for your dish of tea.’ 

Thomas Erskine shut the door impetuously, took off his hat 
and groaned suddenly as he raised his wig a little to wipe his fore- 
head. The fog of the November evening steamed round his thread- 
bare coat, and the single candle cast a ridiculous shadow of his big 
nose and ravaged brow against the wall. All over London, on this 
winter evening of the year 1778, honest workmen, honest trades- 
men, apothecaries and lawyers were returning home to their wives, 
many of them to more prosperous homes, few probably to anything 
more squalid than this little lodging in Kentish Town, yet had any 
of them, wondered Mrs. Erskine distractedly, one tithe of the 
heroism and genius so dear to her in every glance and gesture of 
her husband ? 
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‘It’s all over, all over,’ said Thomas, pacing up and down the 
room he dwarfed by his height. ‘ Don’t you wish to know what’s 
happened to me, Frances? Haven’t you any interest in me? 
Well, I haven’t spoken, I haven’t had my chance, and I shan’t 
have it now. It’s all over. Don’t question me, woman, don’t 
question me! I’m beyond that!’ 

With trembling fingers Frances poured the last grains of her 
precious Bohea into the tea-pot, and filled it up from the steaming 
kettle. That was the only sacrifice she could make worthy of the 
tragedy before her. 

In this later half of the eighteenth century that long white road 
to London, which the great Doctor had described as the most 
beautiful prospect for any Scotchman, was already starred by young 
men leaving the North to find fame and fortune. Already William 
Murray had ridden on his sheltie pony, with a bag of oatmeal behind 
him, the four hundred weary miles which were to lead to his earldom 
of Mansfield: already Wedderburn had flung his advocate’s gown 
in a fury at the Scottish bench, and travelled up post-haste to the 
glories awaiting him. Thomas Erskine, tenth son of the penniless 
Earl of Buchan, had started late in the race for fame. With his 
restless, ambitious brothers he had fought for learning in the high 
flat in Gray’s Close which overlooked the wind-swept Forth, and 
recited his declensions to the waves at St. Andrew’s, only to find 
that Fate and his father dedicated him to service in the Royal 
Navy. For three years he had endured waves, battles, thunder- 
storms and uncongenial companionship; at the age of twenty- 
seven he escaped from the sea by buying a commission in the 
lst Royal Regiment. Two years later he forgot his ambitions, 
temporarily, in the sweet gentle arms of Miss Frances Moore, won 
so hardly from her stern father, and her soft comfortable life in 
the Manor House by the Thames. But an unselfish and enduring 
wife is no lasting cure for ambition. Thomas Erskine began to 
read the literature of his adopted land ; then, inevitably, he began 
to write and to speak. Scarcely had Frances learnt to accom- 
modate herself to life as the camp-follower of a lieutenant with 
four little children, when she discovered that Thomas had other 
plans in his life. Three years before this evening he had resigned 
his commission and begun to read for the English Bar. On 
the noble sum of three hundred pounds he had paid his expenses 
at Lincoln’s Inn, paid for his graduation at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and supported life in lodgings in Kentish Town, ‘ so shabbily 
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dressed,’ commented Lord Brougham, ‘ as to be quite remarkable.’ 
Frances, one of those gentle companions who are meant by fate to 
see no further than the windows of their nurseries, or the borders 
of their herb-gardens, supported her life of penury in the under- 
standing that, at the end of those years, peace and plenty awaited 
her. Her husband passed his examination and obtained his degree. 
But peace and plenty remained remote as ever until unknown 
clients should come forward to retain his services. If the courage 
and vanity of Thomas were too great for him to believe that they 
would tarry long, Frances, when the truth dawned on her, was 
faithless enough to go upstairs, and indulge in a good ery over his 
faded regimental coat. Better, far better, were the orders and 
counter-orders, packing and re-packing of a soldier’s life, better 
even the risk of death in battle for Thomas, than the certainty of 
starvation for them all in the Law. 

And then the chance had come. Happy in the opportunity of 
their lives were those reformers who flourished at the end of the 
eighteenth century and the hundred years which followed. It was 
a period when the exposure of abuses was fashionable, and there 
were so many abuses to be exposed. Thomas fell in with the 
famous Captain Baillie at the house of an acquaintance. From 
the Captain he learnt how great were the evils in the administration 
of Greenwich Hospital. The Captain, having appealed to the 
Admiralty in vain, had published his criticisms. For these he was 
to be brought before the law in a libel action, directed or mis- 
directed by Lord Sandwich himself. From that evening party 
Thomas had returned, radiant and triumphant, to Kentish Town. 
His bold outburst against Abuse and Privilege had impressed the 
Captain, who had determined to employ him as counsel. (* And 
indeed, Frances, there’s nothing makes a man speak so well as to 
come to a good dinner after fasting in Kentish Town! ’) 

Frances went to sleep with tears of joy on her cheeks. Next 
day she ventured down to the City to buy two new cravats for 
her husband, and a little chap-book for the children. And on her 
return from her vast extravagance she discovered that, again, 
peace and plenty eluded her. Captain Baillie (mad, foolish man,’ 
she told herself, shaking with angry grief) had employed four 
other counsels. Three were in favour of a compromise with their 
opponents and the case might come to nothing. All through 
November echoes of the discussion raged in her ears. Little she 
cared for disabled seamen, Captain Baillie or Lord Sandwich. The 
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only thing which mattered was that her Tom should have his chance 
to win fame and make a practice. He and she had lived together 
for this day, the 27th of November, when the case began. Dis- 
appointments had lowered her hopes, but only to-night, when they 
were shattered, did she realize how much they | had meant to her 
in her poverty and despair. 

‘Did you speak, then?’ The question broke from her against 
her will as Thomas huddled himself down into the chair by the fire, 
and sipped his steaming tea. ‘I won’t ask any other questions, 
but I must know that.’ 

‘My poor, sweet wife, forgive me and ask what you will!’ 
Thomas bent forward suddenly to kiss her lined face. ‘No, I’d 
not achance. Don’t imagine I spoke and failed! That shall never 
happen! Nay, but all day the senior counsel argued. To- 
morrow the house will be crowded for my Lord Mansfield’s speech 
for the prosecution and, thought I, here will be my chance. I'll 
insist on my speech and all the world will hear me. And then, 
Fanny, came this! Look at this!’ 

‘But from whom was it?’ Frances stared puzzled at the slip 
of paper her husband handed to her with a groan. ‘ Come and see 
me, dear Sir, for a few minutes in my room when the Court rises 
—T.M.” But who is T.M. ?’ 

‘Mansfield of course. Who else? I went, Fanny, dreading 
him, and my own temper even more. There he sat in his big chair 
in his foggy room, as pleasant as you please, the great man who 
could afford to be pleasant toa starving fellow-countryman. “ Well, 
lad,” he says, “ you’ve had a hard time of it, Iexpect.” “Aye,” says 
I, “ I’m riding to fame but I’ve noarrived.” (That was to put him 
in mind of his sheltie and the starving days of the Scotstarvets.) 
“Then ye must take heed to meet with no falls,’ he replies, and 
then came forth a great mist of word and phrases—how he’s picked 
up all these English ways and manners! The sense of it all was 
that he advised me to leave Captain Baillie’s case alone—interests 
at stake I could not understand—court parties involved I must 
not offend for the sake of my own future. I must save my talent 
for vituperation for another occasion. Another occasion! I gave 
him a glimpse of my talent then and there, Frances. I spoke of 
Equal Justice before the Law and the Rights of the Court! I grew 

hot, and I did not spare him, but he waved me aside, smiling 
pleasantly. ‘For your own sake, in view of the enemies you will 
make ; for the sake of your country, in view of the necessity of the 
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prestige of our Navy in these perilous times.” . . . “ And for your 
own sake, my Lord, I wager, for some reason I wot nothing of,” 
Ibroke in, too angry to contain myself. And at that, Frances, he 
grew pale, and I knew my finger pressed some sore point. The 
man’s a coward, I’ve known it always, but that his cowardice 
should ruin me!’ 

‘But how can he fear you, Tom ?’ puzzled Mrs. Erskine. 

‘Not me, it’s not me he fears but some enemy who’s a hold 
over him, and a grudge, it may be, against Baillie or myself.’ 

‘ But how did it all end ? ’ Mrs. Erskine put the question breath- 
lessly. To her there was only one important feature in the story. 
The case did not matter; Lord Sandwich, justice and freedom 
mattered nothing, compared with the relations of her husband to 
the Lord Chief Justice. To-day Lord Mansfield lives in history as 
a great lawyer: in 1778 he was renowned as a statesman of genius. 
But to Frances Erskine he was more, he was a Symbol. So closely 
did the upbringing of the cadet of the Stormount house compare 
with that of her husband, that always it seemed to her on Lord 
Mansfield, the pioneer in the adventure of legal glory, must her 
own husband’s fate depend. If he were alienated, Tom’s fortunes 
must fall: if he befriended her husband, Tom would be a great 
man. And now, it seemed, her castle was shattered. She had no 
hope that Tom had any civility for one who dared to interfere 
either with his sense of justice or his dreams for the future. 

‘I spoke, I raged, I protested—He only smiled. Then at the 
last he said that which. gave me pause: “ Well, well, I would 
never interfere between a man and his conscience, but there are times 
when it behoves a novice’s friends to help him against his will.” 

‘But what did he mean by that? How did he say it?’ 

‘He said it smiling still. As for the meaning, who can tell ? 
To-morrow morning if I rise in Court he can hardly keep me from 
speech, and to speak before a house awaiting him and the decision 
would be to make my name for ever. But how easy for him to 
delay me! He’s the Law Courts at his bidding. A door might 
be locked here, I might trip on the stair, some runner might detain 
me, and easily enough, for still my gown’s unpaid for! *“Iwould 
be easy enough for him to prevent my speech by undue haste in 
Court, but it’ll be a runner I expect and a summons to Bow Street. 
He'll find a way.’ 

‘ And if he does, Tom ? ’ (Wouldn’t it be better, really, wondered 
Frances, than to make such an enemy ?) 
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“If he succeeds, I leave the Bar, I leave England. Nay, my 
love, forgive me if I speak wildly, but, this chance gone, all’s over 
here. I can never hold up my head more. We'd have to sail to 
some new land and find a living there from the soil for our poor 
babes. Oh, my God, to what have I not brought you, my Fanny ?’ 

‘Don’t think of that, love. Listen, this is what I ask of you!’ 
Frances rose, white and self-controlled: her frilled cap and dark 
curls, the submissive billows of her black dress, concealed a desperate 
purpose and despair, very alien from her usual gentle resignation. 
‘Sit down here and write out your speech. For my sake write 
it, as if all were well. Forget this anxiety. Something tells me 
that this will pass, that all will be well. You'll make your speech. 
For my sake, dearest, believe and work as if you believed it. Good- 
bye for but a little! Good-bye!’ 

It is the reward of good, patient, submissive wives that, in the 
rare crises when they assume authority, they are rewarded by the 
obedience of their startled spouses. Before Mrs. Erskine had put 
her capuchin over her hair or fastened on her pattens, Thomas 
Erskine was hard at work over his table on the speech which was 
to lead him to fame and fortune next morning. With a whisper 
that she might be delayed on her errands for some time, Mrs. 
Erskine left him. 


II. 


Sue went out alone into the foggy evening, shiveringly uncertain 
of her methods, yet determined of her goal. Not infrequently it 
had given her a little stab of self-pity that her Scottish husband 
took so lightly the necessity of letting his wife go out unattended 
into the streets. This evening she was glad, for to what attendant 
could she have explained that she was bound for Caen Wood, to 
seek the ear of Lord Mansfield himself in his great Hampstead 
Mansion ? By what method she should approach his Lordship, by 
what entreaties she hoped to move him, she dared not pause to 
think. She only knew that she must find her way to him and 
strike one blow for her husband. Only how was she to find the 
way ? 

Even to-day it is easy to lose one’s direction in the older by- 
paths of the Northern suburbs of London, amongst winding lanes, 
blind alleys leading to lilac bushes, and mysterious steps leading 
past cottages and dust-bins to Georgian houses, overlooking half 
London from their mountain fastnesses. A hundred and fifty 
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years ago, when no roads-were paved, when the Heath was over- 
grown, when no street lamps shone, it needed a better traveller 
then Mrs. Erskine to find as large a mark as Caen Wood itself. 
Lost in tumultuous thought, she forgot, it is true, her customary 
fears of footpads, beggars and wayside gallants, but sheer fatigue 
made her realize in time that she must have missed the right turning 
and overshot her destination. The gates of Caen Wood, she knew 
well, stood over the road between Hampstead and Highgate on 
high ground. Now certainly she had gone too far, for she was 
descending a steep path between dark masses of mist-hung gorse- 
bushes. She was lost, and with red cheeks and beating heart she 
could only walk on tremulously towards a group of twinkling lights 
which lay below her. Something snapped beneath her feet, her 
dress was caught by a twig: stumbling and half sobbing she ran 
to the first light she saw for comfort and refuge. 

The light belonged to a tiny cottage and shone from a high 
window above an incredibly low little door. Very soft and timid 
was her knock at this strange dwelling, but the effect was so curious 
as to startle her into utter discomposure. Before the sound was 
stilled a shadow crossed the candle-light within the room, the win- 
dow was flung open, and a high indignant voice came forth into 
the night. 

‘Who’s a here? Who’s spying on me? Get off, whoever you 
are or you'll get a kettle of boiling water over you. Who's going 
randada at me as if all Bow Street were loose ?’ 

‘Pardon me, Madam!’ Mrs. Erskine shrank back. ‘I saw 
your light and came but to enquire the way.’ 

‘Ask the way! A pretty tale at this time of night. Where 
ye bound ?’ 

‘To Caen Wood, Madam, my Lord Mansfield’s house, but 
Te? 

‘ Oh, so that’s your business!’ There was silence for a moment ; 
then the head was withdrawn and a hand opened the door with 
incredible speed. ‘Come in, let me see you! Here’s a queer 
poke, for I was thinking of going up there myself to-night as all 
the gay world’s there! This cursed fog daunted me, but if you’re 
not too squeamish I’ll be shamed into it yet. And you're new to 
the job, if I’m not mistaken. Well, well, we’re all sisters, aren’t 
we? Mat Lewner told me there’d be some out there at work 
to-night.’ 

Frances was too much occupied in studying the appearance of 
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her hostess to attend very closely to her words. The room which 
she entered was low, but far too high for the diminutive little figure 
which faced her. ‘ Yet if she were bigger there’d be no room for 
her possessions,’ thought Frances dazedly, as she stared at the walls 
and shelves, crowded to overflowing with bits of china, rows of 
snuff-boxes, cases of birds, oddments of clothing, hangings of 
shawls and patchwork, padusoy and bonnets. Even against such 
a background, however, this little woman in her dark gown stood 
out, a distinct and vaguely sinister figure. Frances’ eyes travelled 
uncertainly from her face, a strip of parchment with two glowing 
eyes like blots of ink, and a thin toothless mouth crossing it like a 
purposeful line of the pen, and rested fascinated on the hands. 
Never had she seen such marvellous little fingers among the country 
ladies of her acquaintance, or such rapid turns of the wrists as that 
with which her hostess undid a bottle, measured a drink and thrust 
it at her unasked guest. 

‘You look dead beat and done,’ said she. ‘ What’s ye staring 
at?’ 

‘ At your wonderful hands,’ said Mrs. Erskine simply 

‘ Aye, they’re useful!’ A mischievous grin crossed the parch- 
ment face. ‘ Drink that down, dearie, and we'll be off. I’ll conduct 
you to Caen Wood myself! You shame me for my squeamishness. 
Aye, there’s a pretty sting in that!’ She smiled again as Frances 
coughed doubtfully over the rum. ‘ Now, tell me, who told you 
to ask help of Jenny West ?’ 

‘No one, Madam!’ The strange drink and stranger innuendos 
began to confuse Frances. ‘I tell you it was but chance——’ 

‘Oh well, keep your secrets! They’re to be trusted who can 
hold their tongues! Eh, it’s a black night, but all the better for 
us. But a moment and I’ll be ready, dearie! I’ve taken a fancy 
to you, and that’s the saints’ truth.’ 

Weary and distraught as she was, Frances watched her hostess’ 
preparations with growing surprise. Most old ladies would put on 
heavy pattens, surely, and warm wraps for a walk on a winter 
night. Mrs. West, on the contrary, slipped on a pair of list boots, 
arranged three large dark pockets beneath her over-petticoat with 
miraculous speed, took down a bunch of odd-looking keys from the 
wall and a dark lantern from the dresser, flung a black shawl over 
her wispy hair, and then in a moment had opened the door, led 
Frances out, closed it behind her, and was speeding up a slippery 
path with an agility which left the younger woman breathless. 
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‘Come quick then,’ she said. ‘When we're in Caen Wood 
well go our separate ways, mind that. I fear they’ll get their 
hands on you, for I can see you’re as green and new to the job as 
a suckling. But I can’t be mixed up with you—there’s too much 
against me, and I’ve lived respectable for six months and mean 
to go on with it.’ 

‘But, Madam——’ gasped Frances, some vague sense of her 
companion’s profession and intentions beginning to pierce her 
confusion. 

‘No, no words on the road!’ said Mrs. West in a fierce whisper. 

The road—but what was the road, thought Frances, stunned 
by the turn affairs had taken. Through unseen pools and sand- 
heaps, through gorse-bushes and nettle-beds, under dripping trees, 
over a high-barred fence, Mrs. West led the way at remorseless 
speed. Owls were hooting overhead, wild-birds were rustling rest- 
lessly over a lake below them. Only once steps resounded at a 
distance and in a moment Mrs. West had thrust Frances violently 
into a laurel-bush, and ensured her silence by gagging her with 
those rapid, tiny, iron-muscled hands. She was indeed on the 
road to Caen Wood, but with what a companion, under what an 
impossible guise! Vainly she was struggling for breath to assure 
her new friend that she wished to make no surreptitious entry to 
the mansion, that her business with Lord Mansfield could only be 
conducted by a ceremonious appearance at the doors, that her 
grotesque association with one of Mrs. West’s profession must 
end, here and now, when out of the fog loomed a dim grey barrier 
and a sudden pinch from her companion made her realize that 
her footsteps were echoing on a stone terrace. Now indeed as the 
great white house rose above her, lit by shafts of candle-light from 
above closed shutters, like gilt lettering on some monumental 
Georgian vault, now was the moment she must speak out, she 
must explain! Through the mist she followed breathless, as Mrs. 
West skimmed, like a ghost in the vault, from window to window. 
And then, before one breathless whisper could come, Mrs. West 
had bent over a door, skimmed the lock with her keys, opened it 
and thrust herself and her companion into a long dimly-lit passage. 

‘Now we part,’ she hissed, shutting the door noiselessly. ‘I’m 
for the pantry ; where there’s so much extra help I’ll be unnoticed. 
Find your own way—lI’ve done all I can for you. I’m not for 
dipping with you who’s new and too chancey for me. Ah-h-h!’ 

Mrs. West’s whisper changed to a scream, as a door behind them 
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suddenly opened. Staring senseless at the footman in livery who 
grabbed Mrs. West’s arms with a rough laugh, Frances suddenly 
found herself seized and pinioned from the back. The worst in- 
deed had happened. She was in Caen Wood indeed. She had 
every prospect of being taken into Lord Mansfield’s presence. But 
it would be as a burglar, as a pick-pocket, in the companionship 
of a notorious member of that tribe. The whole truth was clear 
to her as the footman laughed aloud at Mrs. West and cried : ‘ Ah, 
Jenny, Jenny! We were warned you and your friends would be 
abroad to-night. There’s a warm welcome for you here, you 
daring hussy !’ 

‘Let me go! Let me go!’ shrilled Jenny West. The desper- 
ation in her voice roused Frances suddenly from the maze of con- 
fusion in which she had stumbled in the dark and the dirt. ‘ You 
can’t prove a thing against me! Search me if you will, search 
me! I did but escort this lady here at her request.’ 

‘Lady indeed! Here’s a new line in nimmers!’ The footman 
holding Mrs. West stared at her, with a laugh into which crept a 
sudden note of doubt. ‘So this is the new device, to dress like a 
lady, act like a lady and then slip off full-handed with Jenny West!’ 

‘You are mistaken, my good man.’ At the agony in Jenny’s 
voice, at the horror of her own situation, Frances called suddenly 
upon the courage and composure she had learnt in the long struggle 
of her married life. ‘This good woman at my request showed me 
the way to Caen Wood, and, if it were by devious paths and in 
strange ways, that is my fault, for I urged haste upon her. I must 
see Lord Mansfield upon urgent business and I must see him at 
once. Ifyou please, convey this message to his Lordship without 
delay ! ’ 

‘His Lordship! Why, he’s still at his wine!’ The man still 
spoke rudely, but his grip on Frances’ shoulder relaxed. ‘ You can 
cool your heels in the servants’ hall till I report all this to him, 
aye, and let the housekeeper have a good look at Jenny’s pockets 
too!’ 

‘Are the ladies yet withdrawn from the dining-parlour?’ 
demanded Frances, a sudden ray of hope kindling in her heart. 

‘Why yes!’ The man’s manner changed a little and he looked 
at his companion yet more doubtfully. 

‘Is the Lady Janetta di Conti of the party?’ (Never surely, 
thought Frances desperately, would Lord Mansfield fail to persuade 
his most lovely friend to attend such a gathering as this !) 
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‘Why, yes!’ The footman’s voice became apologetic. 

‘ Tell her, then, that Mrs. Erskine would speak with her at once,’ 
said Frances, with the assured authority of overwhelming relief. 
‘Take me to some private parlour where I may speak with her.’ 

It.was not for Frances to concern herself now with the bewilder- 
ment shared, evidently, by Mrs. West with the footmen as the 
strange party emerged from the dark passage. No less brightly 
did hope shine upon her perplexed heart than the warmth and gaiety 
and brilliance of the wax-candles, and glowing wood fire, on the high 
white walls of the room in which she found herself at last. The 
great doors opened on that long glittering range of reception rooms, 
haunted to-day by the ghosts of those men and women who moved 
there once, but as the footman shut the little party off into solitude, 
while his fellow went off on her errand, Frances told herself joyfully 
that no doors could close now on her audience with Lord Mansfield. 
From the first moment that she had set off on her forlorn quest 
this evening, the thought of Lady Janetta had haunted her mind. 
With that great lady, she felt, lay her best hope of influencing Lord 
Mansfield, but no wit of hers could devise any project of bringing 
the two together. And now, as if by a miracle, they were under 
one roof! What did this dreadful interlude, this impossible in- 
troduction matter, if Lady Janetta were here to be her husband’s 
salvation ? 

It was not thus that all women had regarded Lady Janetta 
during the fifty odd years of her laughing pilgrimage through life. 
Nurses and governesses had scolded Janet Ross in her home in the 
far Highlands; pretty Misses in the Edinburgh assemblies stared 
enviously at her when she made her first appearance. When the 
Count Cosimo di Conti swept her off to Florence as his wife after 
a tumultuous wooing, she might, sighed one rejected swain, have 
made her way thither across a bridge of broken hearts. ‘And 
Scotchmen, my dear, are icicles compared with those naughty silly 
Italians ! ’ she once confided to Frances with her disarming twinkle. 
Now the Count was dead, and Janetta, installed with her grand- 
daughter in a Hampstead house no less beautiful, mature and 
welcoming than herself, continued serenely on her path of conquest. 
‘I don’t break hearts any more; I just mend them when others 
have broken them,’ she would explain to the mothers and wives 
who watched their male belongings hover around her. Amongst 
them was Thomas Erskine, grandson of one of her earliest lovers, 
and to Thomas’ wife she drolly and prettily offered her friendship. 
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‘I’m not dangerous any more, my love. I’m old and fat: I’ve 
lost my favourite teeth and I love the society of young women 
who are sweet and yielding and domestic, and everything I never 
had time to be. Come to me often with your Thomas! A man 
may not marry his grandmother, but that’s no reason why he should 
not love her.’ Not in Frances’ days was the comprehensive phrase 
of charm coined to express that rare quality which perfumes certain 
names in history. From stiff radiant halos of the fourteenth 
century, from Elizabethan ruffs, from the bewildering curls and 
waving fichus of the eighteenth century that elusive radiance gazes 
forth, now and again, but words and portraits alike inevitably fail 
to reproduce its potency in history. All that Frances, or the greater 
part of Janetta’s acquaintance knew, was that every man was 
happy in her company, with no effort on her part; and that, if 
she exerted her powers to the slightest extert, no man could resist 
her. It was for such charm as hers that the elders of Troy sus- 
pended their judgment, and that the Roman heroes forgot their 
fatherland in Egypt. ‘It’s just that men find me an easy com- 
panion,’ Janetta would say with her wonderful, disarming smile, 
when her wizened contemporaries indulged in criticisms on her 
behaviour. Of all that simple Mrs. Erskine understood nothing 
and ventured no opinion. She only knew that she could hope for 
no better weapon for her Thomas against the great Earl than her 
friend’s perdurable charm. 

And how readily that charm worked, thought Frances with a 
faint sigh of envy. Even the rich voice and easy laughter which 
heralded Janetta’s entrance were full of it. When she swept into 
the room, her white hair and white arms shining, her crimson hoop 
in full sail, her eyes smiling, the great fire seemed to burn more 
brightly, the hothouse flowers to shed forth all their perfume. 
Even the footmen seemed to enjoy the rating Janetta gave them, 
as she flung her plump arms about her friend, and in that soft, 
warm, scented embrace Frances found new hope. ‘ Oh lucky you!’ 
she sighed before she ventured on her story. ‘ And indeed, love,’ 
Janetta laughed in their embrace, ‘a fine story it must be to 
set you night-walking and house-breaking! ’ 

Would Janetta give her real attention? As Frances struggled 
with her tale she struggled also against the fatigue and misery 
which threatened to overwhelm her at last, now that she was near 
her haven. The tears which she had suppressed so gallantly for 
three years threatened to rise up and overwhelm her, and what 
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had Janetta to do with tears? But one misty glance reassured 
her. Janetta might dislike tears but she had a weakness for both 
the heroes of the story, and the chance of exerting her influence 
was always to her as the spoor of a lion to a game-hunter. 

‘But a plague on the man!’ she cried, as Frances came woe- 
fully toa halt. ‘ What's he after to worry your dear good Thomas 
so? Yes, indeed, as we said in Scotland, I’ll sort Mansfield for 
you, my dear! But I can’t understand it all. *Tis so short a time 
since he was praising your Tom to me—though don’t tell your man 
that, for he’s the vainest man that breathes already, and you do 
nothing to cure him! But what does Will mean? There’s more 
in this than meets the eye. What’s his real purpose ?’ 

‘He spoke of the influence of the Court to Tom——’ 

‘Yes, yes, but what does Will really care for Crown and Court ? 
He leaves cringing and place-seeking to Mr. Wedderburn. Why, 
how often hasn’t he made me die of ennui by his dissertations about 
the Reform of the English Laws and the Sacredness of Justice ? 
There’s some secret behind all this and he’s afraid, [ll stake 
my life on it. For all his wit and genius Will Mansfield’s a 
coward, and something has frightened him, my dear. Let me 
think, let me think! There’s but one blot on his name I know 
of, but it’s absurd to think it could trouble him at this time 
of day.’ 

‘What’s that, dear Madam ?’ asked Mrs. Erskine, as eagerly 
as if she meant to follow her essay in house-breaking by blackmail. 

‘You’re English, my dear, and a child. You wouldn’t under- 
stand. The tale I’m thinking of is as dead as the Great Revolution 
to you. But those of us who are old thought once, long ago, too 
tenderly perhaps, of one who sought a crown in vain, and lost all 
to win all hearts.’ 

‘Why, Ma’am!’ gasped Frances. ‘ You—you speak of the 
Young Chevalier, I gather. But that was all dead and done with 
ere was born. What’s it to do with Captain Baillie or my husband, 
or the real world to-day ?’ 

‘ Life’s a queer thing,’ replied Janetta reflectively. ‘The past 
only dies for heroes, my dear: it never dies for those who lack 
courage. Will Murray never drew sword for the Prince; some of 
us found it impossible for years to forgive him when he prosecuted 
our kith and kin for the Crown. But stories of his old romantic 
youth got abroad and I’ve seen him blench when my Lord Chatham 
recalled them. But Chatham’s dead, dead, and I’m puzzled. Ah! 
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Here comes Will. Smile, my love, smile! Weep before a parson 
if you will, but never before a lawyer—they see too many tears.’ 

Lady Janetta had looked up, the great doors of the parlour 
were flung open by the footmen, and across the long reception room 
a figure advanced towards them. White walls, shimmering mirrors, 
gilded couches, banks of crimson flowers, sapphire curtains swam 
before Frances’ misty eyes, like great coral reefs and tropical flowers 
in some far Southern seas. With streaming eyes and beseeching 
hands she thrust her friend forward, and Janetta, after a glance 
of pity, advanced twinkling and smiling towards Lord Mansfield. 

‘Will, dear, I must speak to you, here and now,’ she said with 
her delicious laugh. ‘ Yes, that’s poor Mrs. Erskine over there, but 
you're not to worry her! I defy you! Either you or that poor 
young man is being too naughty and silly—men so often are, I’ve 
noticed—and you must tell me all about it!” 

For a moment Frances looked up to scan the appearance of 
the man on whom her husband’s fate depended. Everywhere in 
society the neat, adroit figure of my Lord Mansfield was as famous 
as his noble brow, searching eyes and classic features. Yet to 
Frances his keen gaze and his debonair manner meant as little as 
the perfection of his sapphire velvet coat, his Orders, his embroi- 
deries and ruffles. With Janetta’s criticism in her mind she searched 
in that beautiful face for the fire and courage which ennobled her 
husband’s harsh, notable features, and in vain. Yes, it was true; 
beneath all his brilliance there was lacking, Frances recognized, as 
history later has recognized, that vital, indomitable courage which 
raises men to a rank far above their fellows. He was among the 
great of the earth, but he was not great in soul, like her Thomas, 
she told herself, before the mist of tears obscured her eyes again. 
One little pang perhaps assailed her heart as she saw in his eyes 
the light kindled by Janetta—Oh happy Janetta, who called to 
life everywhere such glances as she had seen only once long ago 
from her Tom’s eyes !—and then the two figures swam as fantastic- 
ally before her eyes as if the gilt couch on which they sat, with its 
guardian dolphins, were indeed a gold boat sailing in the tropic 
seas of those radiant glowing rooms. She pulled out her hand- 
kerchief and wept alone, in silence. 

The room was so still but for the crackle of the fire and the 
murmur of the two beautiful voices on the couch, the thoughts of 
three of its occupants so intent that no one noticed the action of 
the little woman who, since the disappearance of the footmen, had 
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effaced herself discreetly behind a great screen gay with laughing 
Cupids. To none of the three could it have seemed conceivable 
that little Jenny West, the pickpocket, had any thread in the 
intricate pattern of their lives. Far indeed was Jenny from the 
complicated plot of the courts and the Court which was being 
woven around her, but Jenny was sharp, she was subtle, and above 
all she was grateful! This strange wayfaring lady whom she had 
viewed first as an accomplice, then as a protégée and then as a 
gallant protector in time of trouble, had taken her side, had thrown 
suspicion off her and was now apparently in need of help. If 
Jenny’s fingers or brains could help her, they were at Frances’ 
service, and even if help were beyond her skill, well, it never did 
any harm to pick up a few useful secrets! Jenny was on her best 
behaviour too. With a touch she could have possessed herself of 
Lord Mansfield’s lace handkerchief, or one of Lady Janetta’s dang- 
ling brilliants ; but it was secrets, not jewels, she must take posses- 
sion of to-night. Noiselessly she made her way behind curtains 
and couches, till she stood concealed in the heavy curtains behind 
the dolphin sofa. 

‘But, Will dear,’ Lady Janetta was saying in her bewitching 
voice, ‘ it’s absurd of you to keep on saying that this poor Erskine 
boy had better hold his peace. It’s never good for Scotchmen to 
be silent when they wish to speak, and he’s convinced he can make 
his name in this case of his. Why, Parliaments and Law Courts 
were but invented to let you vain men display your brilliance. 
And as for the Court !—well we both know that well enough to 
be sure that if he makes enemies he’ll make friends of their enemies ! 
Be candid with me, Will! I can see there are threats against you, 
dangers behind you in all this, and they disturb me. We've loved 
each other for so long . 

‘I have loved you for so long,’ interrupted Lord Mansfield. 

‘That you know I’m safe,’ smiled Janetta. That indeed was 
true enough. She had been too beautiful to trouble herself with 
gossip as an aid to popularity. 

“It’s true I have my worries!’ conceded Lord Mansfield. 

‘And that you’ve often confided them in me!’ Janetta’s 
Voice was seductive as a soft Highland stream. ‘Tell me about 
them, dear heart! Is it—is it the old affair ?’ . 

‘Yes, it is!’ Lord Mansfield’s reserves broke down suddenly. 
“Oh my God, as it weren’t enough that I should have suffered from 
one man all my life that his dead hands should pursue me now!’ 
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‘You speak of my Lord Chatham?’ Janetta’s voice was an 
echo rather than a question. Beneath her casual manner and 
appealing eyes she hid a good deal of practical knowledge. She 
had heard, as history was to hear, that out of his early Jacobite 
enthusiasms, the elder Pitt had made a scourge with which to 
chastise William Murray, Earl of Mansfield. 

“Yes, yes! When he died this April I felt my life begin anew.’ 

‘And you were very naughty in not attending his funeral,’ 
smiled Janetta. ‘ But he’s dead, and all he knew of was a story 
of three Westminster boys vowing loyalty to the Prince by candle- 
light. That’s so long past, and Churchill’s whispers are long for- 
gotten. There’s no more, is there! Oh, Will, what is it? There 
was more ?’ 

‘There was!’ Mansfield rose, and walked up and down the 
room to hide his trembling lips. ‘ Janetta, I should tell no one, 
not even you, but the relief, oh God the relief to speak out once! 
Since ’74 I’ve been living on a volcano. You remember my visit 
to Paris?’ 

‘Yes, yes, but that was on a Mission for the Government!’ : 

‘ Of course it was, and of course it’s thirty years since I had a 
thought for the Stewart house, save as for a wreath of immortelles 
put away with the love-tokens of youth in my memory. But on 
that visit came a secret messenger—not even to you, Janetta, will 
I divulge any names, nor how urgent was my belief in his honesty ! 
The Prince, said a note (in a hand I knew of old), was in Paris, and 
longing to have speech with one from his own country. It was 
for no political purpose, I read; it was but to give a moment’s 
comfort to an exile. Would I do him the favour to wait on him 
in the place he mentioned? Do him the favour! Ah, Janetta, 
you see me now, an Englishman to all intents, a hard-headed 
successful lawyer, a landowner, bound to the reigning government 
by a thousand ties. Yet we Scots are all alike. We'll take all 
England gives us—fame and fortunes, house and wife—and then, 
on a sudden, the puff of a peat fire, the cry of a heron, the flutter 
of a hill-burn, the sough of the wind, wafts us back across-the 
years to something deeper, and more eternal in our hearts, than 
the world around us. Do him the favour! Janet, I was a boy 
again, swearing loyalty to the White Rose : I was a child lying in 
the heather dreaming of a Royal Adventure: I was a man, bearing 
always in my heart the reproach of Lord Lovat’s eyes, as he was 
sentenced to death for his loyalty, before the English tribunal at 
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which I sat. I took a quill and scrawled :—“ I am always at your 
Highness’ commands,” and signed myname. That paper fell into 
Chatham’s hands. When I went to my tryst with the Prince I 
found an empty apartment, and knew I was tricked. Whether it 
were a plot for my ruin or not, God knows.’ 

‘But how did my Lord tell you after it?’ 

‘*Twas after that he broke down, you remember. He was shut 
up here in his house at North End, seeing no one, speaking to no 
one. But he sent for me whom he’d always hated and had his 
revenge. He’d but breath to sputter out his tale to me and then 
fell back into living death. And then—then he died and I thought 
my secret was safe. I was wrong. He had bequeathed his treasure 
to another. The day before his funeral came Wedderburn, his 
creature, Wedderburn, my enemy, the cringer and turncoat. Can 
you wonder after that last revenge that I would not walk weeping 
after Chatham’s hearse? At home alone I prayed that he might 
rot in hell!’ 

‘But Mr. Wedderburn!’ said Janetta. Even in her bewilder- 
ment she realized that Frances, roused from her lethargy, was listen- 
ing intently. Hurriedly she put her finger to her lips and Frances 
sank back abashed. She had been wrong to listen, though indeed 
she still felt the story fantastic, incredible, harmless. The rebellion 
of 45, the Prince Charlie of fairy-tales! What had this to do with 
the England she knew of such vast improvements, such modern 
thoughts, such go-ahead ways? How could this great lawyer, this 
figure-head of Justice, tremble at such idle tales? True, he was 
a coward! But Janetta, pretty, casual Janetta, was pale and 
troubled as well. 

*He’d never denounce you!’ Janetta spoke bravely if her face 
belied her words. ‘Who'd believe him ?’ 

‘Who would believe me? My past has dogged me all my life, 
and who knows what is past indeed? Any pretext serves an 
enemy and Wedderburn hates me because I’ve succeeded, and 
because I’m above him in birth as in reputation. He’s here this 
evening, dogging me, watching me. It was he who came to me 
to dissuade Erskine from this speech. Of him, too, he’s jealous, 
because he has youth and good birth, and may beat him yet in the 
tace. If we Scots do not love another we hate as few races hate! 
Yes, he’s here with the paper in his pocket. If Erskine speaks, 
is goes to the Cabinet to-morrow.’ 

His voice sank, and the room was wrapped in stillness; the 
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little party sat in silence, as only in silence can history record the 
strange fear of his early association with the Jacobite party which 
haunted Lord Mansfield all his life. It is easy for us to-day, as it 
was easy for Frances then, to see such fears as mere nightmare 
shadows in a newer world, but not till that generation had passed 
away, which saw men die for their exiled Kings, were the last hopes 
of the Stewarts and the last fears of the House of Hanover laid to 
rest. When the silence was broken by the sound of voices, laughter 
and music in the next room, the Earl had to wipe the sweat from 
his brow before he could rise, to face the company drawing nearer, 
with a smiling face. 

‘Now you know all, Janetta,’ he said. ‘Ah, I see what you'd 
say—that you will blandish him. My dear, there are no icebergs 
on Greenland’s shores which could resist you, but this man is of 
another kidney. His poor, dull, portly wife is his ideal, and he’s 
never a glance for any other woman ; besides, from the first, he’d 
suspect you.’ 

‘But that poor wife?’ Janetta glanced at Mrs. Erskine. 
‘Wouldn’t her tears——? ’ 

‘Tears? He’s caused them all his life! They mean nothing 
to him.’ 

‘Not her tears, not my endearments ? Why, the man must be 
a monster!’ cried Janetta indignantly. 

And then the door opened and music and laughter engulfed the 
room for a moment. The door shut again and Mr. Wedderburn 
alone stood before them. 

The Solicitor-General was a small man, with that portliness and 
self-consequence, however, which atone for absence of height. Not 
yet was he at the pinnacle of his fame as Chief Justice, Baron 
Loughborough and Earl of Rosslyn, but already he was well on the 
road through those powers of adaptability and diplomacy which 
distinguished him no less than his capacity for work. Frances, to 
whom the distinctions which Scots drew between their fellow-Scots 
were still incomprehensible, recognized at once that here was a 
fellow-countryman whom her Thomas might hate as he would 
never hate an Englishman. Not only would he feel the bitter 
prejudice of a Highlander for a Lowlander, of a chief’s son for a 
prosperous Edinburgh burgher. His keen eyes would detect at 
once the shifty meanness, the busy diplomacy, the earnest self- 
seeking which marked Mr. Wedderburn’s square ungainly features. 
Lord Mansfield might be wanting in courage beside her husband, 
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but this Wedderburn was wanting in the loyalty, fidelity and single- 
mindedness through which her husband would attain fame. Wed- 
derburn was an enemy not of Lord Mansfield and of Erskine only, 
but of all they stood for in life and earthly regard. 

‘So you’re deserting your company for a better, my Lord ?’ 
hesaid in the English voice he had copied assiduously from Sheridan, 


. with the English air he had acquired after months of anxious study 


before a looking-glass. 

‘Is this—can it be—’ cried Janetta vivaciously—‘ the great 
Mr. Wedderburn I’ve so often longed to meet ? Present me, dear 
Will, present me, if I may ask for the honour!’ 

Did Wedderburn feel the charm? Frances gazed anxiously, 
dispassionately, at the group by the sofa, where the big beautiful 
woman lavished her smiles on the square self-conscious little man. 
Mr. Wedderburn seemed to respond—what man could help him- 
self ‘—but would her friend ever pierce beneath that thick skin of 
self-interest and self-conceit ? Too sick at heart to listen to their 
conversation, she rose vaguely from the sofa. Her eyes lit first 
upon the shadow behind a curtain, which was all she could see 
of Jenny West. What was the little woman doing there, and why 
were her eyes fixed so intently on the sofa? Vaguely her glance 
turned to Lord Mansfield, to find his close scrutiny upon her. But 
a minute since the nobleman had realized that this tearful listener 
must have overheard his conversation with Janetta. She was to 
be trusted, one glance assured him of that, but what sort of guise 
must he present to herself and her husband ? 

‘Then, my dear Sir!’ Janetta’s voice rose in its full persuasive- 
ness. ‘You'll join with me in persuading Lord Mansfield to give 
this charming young Erskine his chance? I can’t understand my 
Lord’s severity. "Tis unworthy of a Scot to a fellow-Scot !’ 

Wedderburn glanced uncertainly at the fair lady. The distor- 
tion of the story implied that Lord Mansfield had reserved his 
confidence—and yet! Suddenly he turned on his host. 

“You should explain to this sweet pleader,’ he said harshly, 
‘that it is by my wish that Mr. Erskine will remain silent.’ 

‘By your wish ?’ Janetta smiled in charming incredulity. 

‘By the wish of those I represent, who refuse to have my Lord 
Sandwich’s name dragged into the Courts, of those whose names 
are so exalted that I dare not repeat them here.’ 

‘But is my Lord Mansfield beholden to them as well as you ?’ 
queried Janetta, all disarming simplicity. 
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* At least he’s beholden to me!’ said Wedderburn. Suddenly 
with a faint sneer he took out a velvet letter-case, and with deliberate 
cruelty laid it on his knee and feigned to open it. ‘No, my pretty 
Lady, don’t try to meddle in matters too high for you, but leave 
us brutal Scotsmen to fight out our difficulties alone. There!’ 
He restored the case to the pocket in the tail of his mulberry velvet 
coat, and rose with a superb bow. ‘I have put away my affairs 
of importance for the evening. Let my Lord follow my example. 
My secrets are safe for the moment.’ 

‘Aye, but for the moment! ’—Only Frances, her eyes again on — 
Jenny West, failed to give a start of surprise when the shrill words 
of interruption broke out from the little figure behind the sofa. 
Only Frances realized in a flash what was happening when the 
famous letter-case appeared as if by magic in the tiny hands, was 
brandished by them in triumph for one moment, and then— 

‘ But they’re safer now,’ cried Jenny, as, with unerring aim, 
she flung the case into the very heart of the crackling fire. 

‘My God!’ Wedderburn leapt forward, flung himself on the 
tongs, beat the bars with the poker in vain, stammering out splutter- 
ing oaths. Then purple, stricken, distorted with fury he turned 
violently on the paralysed figures watching him. 

‘So I’m tricked! So here’s your plot, my Lord! Robbed in 
your house by your creature, your pick-pocket. On my soul, all 
the world shall hear——’ 

‘But what?’ Janetta’s rich voice interrupted his broken 
gabble. ‘ What will they know? That Mr. Wedderburn was in 
the very act of blackmailing the Lord Chief Justice! Oh surely 
not! What a tale for me to spread about London! So ugly a 
word! So ugly a deed!’ 

Wedderburn paused. With the incredible quick-wittedness 
which won him his fame he stared at the group at bay, as if assess- 
ing his enemies. There they stood, a strange company :—a woman 
of the streets, a young lawyer’s wife, the Lord Chief Justice himself, 
whose word would outweigh his in every circle, and the famous old 
beauty, whose delicate, pervasive whispers would assuredly reach 
the ears of all London. There were his enemies, and what was his 
weapon against them? A shrivelled bit of paper in the heart of 
the fire, a story which he could not prove, a scandal no sane man 
would believe, a rumour, which must now remain an unsupported 
rumour, against a great servant of the Government. 

‘Your pardon, my Lady.’ In history Wedderburn lives as a 
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master in the art of turning coats, and he showed his prowess now 
as he laughed, almost naturally. ‘This game has gone too far. 
How could I indeed threaten my Lord with any reflection on his 
character ? Lord Mansfield ’—he sneered openly—‘is known to 
be no fighter. It may be, that for my own amusement, I have 
ventured to play on his fears. That I could use any secret against 
him was out of the question had he but risked the worst in the 
open! Our Scottish humour is brutal at times, and this was but 
asample of it. Your work, you jade ’—he turned upon Jenny with © 
uncontrollable fury—‘ was useless and foolish enough.’ 

‘Oh la, tell that to the horse marines,’ tittered Jenny profanely, 
but a hasty glance from Lady Janetta silenced her. 

‘Mr. Wedderburn,’ she said, her eyes shining, ‘ your nobility 
of soul, your gallantry of spirit, are only equalled by your wit and 
parts. I must positively know you better. Will you lead me to 
some other room where you shall tell me all the story of your life 
and your hopes for the future? *Twould be a great privilege for 
me!’ 

‘Oh, Janetta, you grow too fulsome in your later life,’ thought 
Lord Mansfield, as he caught the naughty twinkling glance she cast 
upon him, before she gathered up Mr. Wedderburn to follow in her 
train. But Janetta knew better ; no bait was too large and coloured 
for this fish. Wedderburn arose, his face relaxing, as could the 
expression of ‘ that cold, prim prater of the northern race.’ This 
man who, according to Junius, had something about him that not 
even treachery could trust, had an instinct of how to extract a 
conquest out of defeat. 

‘Good night, my Lord, this scene’s been well played! Good 
night, Mrs. Erskine, let your husband count on me as a friend. 
As for you, Mrs. Pickpocket, may it be my good fortune to see 
you next in the Courts rather than at my silver chest. Good 
night ! ’ 

The big doors opened once more; the music sounded like the 
light of the candelabras made visible, as Janetta and her new 
admirer swept away into the glowing crowds, rich scents and echo- 
ing laughter. By the time Mrs. Erskine had pulled herself together, 
and gratefully accepted the offer of Lord Mansfield’s carriage, 
Jenny West had taken herself off, and no perplexity as to suitable 
thanks remained to her embarrassed ally. 

“Wish Tom well,’ whispered Lord Mansfield. ‘ Let him know 
my objections to his speech are removed by your pleading, but 
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no more of this evening’s work to him than you can help, and nothing 
to the world outside! ’ 

‘I promise, my Lord,’ replied Frances, wiping away the last 
tears she was to shed for many happy years. As in a vision the 
triumph awaiting Tom on the morrow flashed before her, and the 
haven of peace and prosperity which, as a result of that brilliant 
performance in the Courts, were to be hers at last, lit her imagination 
as the coach rolled her home. 


Il. 


‘ Bur tell me, dear heart,’ said Thomas Erskine later in the evening, 
when, glowing with energy over his oration, he looked up to find 
his Frances standing in triumph before him. ‘Tell me, by what 
woman’s wiles did you win my Lord? By tears, charms or fraud ?’ 

‘By—by all three, dear Tom,’ smiled Frances. How better 
could she have described to her husband the parts which she with 
her two friends had played in the fantastic adventure of the even- 
ing? ‘Nay, ask me no more, Tom, leave it at that! He was 
won indeed, as so many men have been won, by tears, charm and 
fraud ! ’ 




















FLORENCE AND LEWIS: 


OR, THE ENGLISH MIND AND THE EUROPEAN. 


Few readers of Miss Margaret Kennedy’s novel The Constant 
Nymph probably spent on Florence Dodd all the sympathy that 
she deserved. Let us reflect upon her situation. She was the 
daughter of a Cambridge professor, an expensively and not 
unprofitably schooled young Englishwoman, who had views on 
Shakespeare and the musical glasses, and piously listened, we may 
be sure, to symphony concerts at Queen’s Hall. Her mind, she 
must have been conscious, was cultivated and reached out in 
many directions. Only with kindred minds did she mingle. She 
knew the flower of Kensington and the hedgerows of Chelsea. 
Withal, in the novel, she is no weak-kneed ewsthete: she has a 
British sense of duty and decision. A famous and disreputable 
composer, whose second wife had been her aunt, dies suddenly in 
the Tyrol, leaving a large family of orphans, mostly young enough 
to need protection. She sets out alone to rescue them and is 
hardly to be blamed if the Sangers’ family life, to her unaccustomed 
eye, presents itself as uncompromisingly and unpleasantly Bo- 
hemian. What does she do? Not only does she make practical, 
if uncomfortable, arrangements for the rescue and civilisation of 
the younger children, but, at the bidding of love, she throws over- 
board the prudish reserve with which the English female is con- 
tinentally taunted and falls into the arms of a composer, Lewis 
Dodd, who had no part in her particular Englishry though English 
by birth. He was, in fact, a ‘ European,’ if strictly of the musical 
persuasion. Florence brings home her Dodd, marries him, and 
sets up house with him. Certain incompatibilities of tempera- 
ment and outlook, not material to us here, reveal themselves ; 
and Lewis certainly shows no chivalry in venting his irritations. 
But what fills Florence’s cup of bitterness to overflowing is that 
an odious littJe cousin Tessa, a constant nymph, runs away from her 
excellent English school, plants herself on the Dodds, and is treated 
by Lewis and his international Jews as though her opinion was 
worth listening to. The chit actually criticises Dodd’s symphony 
with his wife sitting by, and is welcomed as one of that instinctively 
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musical ‘European’ crew who were drinking Florence’s tea by 
her English fireside and making Florence feel as though she were 
as far away from them spiritually as a Hottentot. No wonder 
that she turned crusty: yet all that she craved for, in the secretly 
humble places of her heart, was to be allowed to feel that she 
was one of ‘ them.’ 

Suppose that, offended and humbled as she had been, one 
afternoon the miracle had occurred, and that, in some discussion 
of musical politics—say, about the deleterious influence of American 
jazz—Lewis Dodd had put his arm round her neck and said: 
‘But of course Florence is one of us: she takes the European 
view of music.’ How sweet the Sally Lunn, how fragrant the 
Lapsang Souchong would have seemed to Florence that day! 
Yet such a miracle, though it might have sweetened her spirit, 
could not have changed her nature. She would have remained 
English, Lewis and Tessa Europeans: and when she had come 
at last to recognise the facts, after many alternate self-congratu- 
lations and penances, she might have reached the conclusion that, 
being one of ‘them’ but with a difference, she could serve a 
European best by remaining herself. 

This parable is not to be taken too literally: yet the English 
mind in its contacts with the European is not unlike Florence 
Dodd, conscious of its own worth and yet of a difference which 
it cannot formulate, outwardly stiff, inwardly wistful, and, by 
this time, almost reconciled to being treated like a Hottentot 
when Europeans converse. This English Florence has settled 
down, resigned but unhumbled after long years of domesticity 
with her European Lewis, indifferent to praise of her good house- 
keeping, accepting his view of her mental limitations, and no 
longer expectant of any miracles. Yet now, when she is feeling 
old and rather worn out after a long fight, Lewis, feeling old and 
worn out too, sometimes takes to stroking her hand and talking 
about these Americans who are invading the neighbourhood, 
putting up rents all round, proclaiming that goods are more 
valuable than ideas and treating Lewis as if he were a piece of 
antiquity, admirable yet doomed to disappear. ‘My dear,’ says 
he, ‘we must stand together. I know these Americans are your 
distant relations, but it will be fatal to life in this street if you 
accept their standards. They will put the prices up on you any- 
how, and your housekeeping will cost you more: but we should 
be dreadfully hurt, Tessa and I, if you didn’t stand out against 
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their mass-values. You have always been one of us, you know, 
by birth, by culture and by tradition. You couldn’t leave your 
Lewis in the lurch.’ ‘ And so on,’ murmurs Florence to herself : 
for if her Lewis is not talking about the American invasion, he is 
apt to be talking of Slav Communism or the defence of the West ; 
and on all these subjects he appeals to her sense of solidarity, 
remarking that Tessa and he have always valued her mental 
qualities. It is too late for our Florence to bridle or blush: she 
only utters mentally an emphatic ‘ Well!’ of incredulity. She 
has not the slightest intention of leaving her Lewis in the lurch, 
for she knows full well that all she holds dear is bound up in her 
life by his side. Yet, as she adds up her accounts a little ruefully, 
for they do not balance as well as they used to do, the pen remains 
suspended in the air while she wonders how far, after all, she is 
one of ‘them.’ The truth is that in the queer difference by which 
her self-complacency, outwardly secure, has for so long been 
inwardly troubled, she has also come to take a certain pride. 
The evidence to justify this parable would not be difficult to 
produce. The cry of ‘Europe in danger,’ especially from the 
spread of Americanism, is universal: and, in the newspapers, in 
the reviews and in the books that appear in French, German, 
Italian and other European languages, the plea of England’s 
cultural solidarity with Europe is common. On the other hand, 
from the writings of Taine and Heine onwards there is ample 
evidence of the continental tendency to belittle England’s cultural 
relation to Europe, while Europe’s world-hegemony was unques- 
tioned. Leaving out of account opinions dictated purely by 
political antagonism, writer after writer could be adduced, especi- 
ally from France and Germany—the chief intellectual leaders of 
modern Europe—to illustrate the commonplace view of the nine- 
teenth century that English virtues are all practical and political, 
but neither intellectual, artistic nor spiritual. To take only one 
instance, Count Hermann Keyserling in his Travel-diary of a 
Philosopher, while speaking with considerable admiration of the 
English as a ‘ perfect type,’ so far as their adaptation to their 
peculiar form of activity is concerned, denies them any depth or 
spirituality. Now, the editor of the Newer Schweizer Rundschau, 
in a very just leading article on ‘ Europe and America’ (October, 
1928), wrote: ‘Since Europe is a spiritual idea, only the spiritual 
man can claim to be really akin to Europe and to represent her.’ 
Therefore, if, as Keyserling asserts, the Englishman has no Geist, 
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it follows that he has no solidarity with Europe. The Europeans 
cannot have it both ways. 

The intention here, however, is not the feminine one of raking 
up the past, but rather to ask whether there is not a tendency 
in certain European quarters to go a little too far in ignoring what 
really exists, namely, a difference—though not an opposition— 
between the English and the European or continental mind. One 
may freely subscribe to the view, for instance, expressed by Pro- 
fessor André Siegfried in The Times (February, 1928), that by 
culture, history and tradition England is bound to Europe, with- 
out ignoring the obvious truth that, at any rate for the last hundred 
years, the English Channel and the North Sea have proved a 
definite barrier to the mutual interchange of ideas and forms of 
thought. The Franco-German frontier, on the other hand, 
bristling with forts and guns, proved no barrier at all. Geographical 
situation has, in this respect, only been the formal, not the essential 
cause of separation: but the result, the partially independent 
but parallel development of English and continental mentalities 
during the last century, whether good or bad or a mixture of 
both, must be taken into account in any evaluation of Europe’s 
future. 

The whole of English mentality, of course, is not here in question ; 
for Count Keyserling and others are quite right in supposing it 
to be preponderantly practical. This practical part of it, the 
greater part, will doubtless serve Europe in a practical way, but is 
not geistig verwandt to it. But even the part of English mentality 
which is geistig verwandt, or spiritually related, to Europe, is 
conscious of standing to it in something less than what Goethe 
called an elective affinity (Wahlverwandschaft). Perhaps a sense 
of this can only be conveyed by putting generalities aside and © 
coming down to personal impressions of European contacts. 

My own strong impression is that, just as there are, under- 
lying national differences, a general continental way of life, a 
continental division of the day’s activities, a continental way of 
meeting one’s friends, a continental town-planning, a continental 
tram-system, a continental attitude to morals and religion, even a 
continental smell, which can be legitimately contrasted with their 
English counterparts, so there is a general continental mind to be 
contrasted with the English mind in its activity over ground 
common to both. Not that every individual whom one meets 
on the Continent is necessarily a striking instance of this difference. 
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Indeed, the proud confession of the Catalan commercial traveller, 
who talked to me without stopping from Madrid to Toledo, that 
he did not care a snap of the fingers about El Greco’s pictures 
or any other work of art, and the dialogue between two Italian 
business men, which I heard in the region of Lake Trasimene, begin- 
ning with a condemnation of the Government’s indifference to 
economic development and ending with a comparison between 
the Triumph and Harley-Davidson motor-cycles, could have been 
translated directly into English without the loss of any continental 
nuances. Yet, in general, the reading of continental books, reviews 
and newspapers, and intercourse with men and women who use 
their intellects results, I am sure, in the realisation by an English- 
man that a certain similarity of mind, in which his own mind does 
not share, runs through Western and Central Europe. I do not 
refer here to the typical difference which is a commonplace, that 
the Continental is more interested than the Englishman in the 
discussion, for their own sake, of general ideas, but to other 
differences which are less fundamental, perhaps, but more easily 
apprehended because they lend themselves to concrete illustration. 
My experience is that when a Continental and an Englishman 
apply their minds to the same subject and even reach approximate 
agreement, there is an obvious difference in their way of approach, 
they quote different authorities and start from different premises. 
Ishould be bold enough to say that, in any stock subject of debate, 
such as Conservatism versus Liberalism, classicism versus romanti- 
cism, individual rights versus the State, capital versus labour, 
or intuition versus authority, the arguments of a Frenchman, 
German, Italian, Belgian or Spaniard will have a certain family 
likeness, but the Englishman’s will always be such as could 
not have been formed in the mind of a Continental. 

Again, to use a common illustration, while Continentals seem 
in general to be familiar with much the same books, the reading 
from which an Englishman illustrates his thought is special to 
England. Referring to the period just before the war, one might 
say, for instance, that the typical difference between the literature 
of spiritual emancipation read by a young European and a young 
Englishman respectively would have been something like this: 
the young European would have nourished his Sturm und Drang 
period on Rousseau, Byron, Hugo, Nietzsche, Marx, Sorel, 
Machiavelli, and the Englishman on Shelley, Swinburne, Samuel 
Butler, Shaw, Wells and Dostoievsky. On the average, the 
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only formative influences common to both, so far as they were 
read directly, would have been Tolstoy, Shaw and, possibly, 
Verlaine. The common ground would have extended further, of 
course, but this would be due to the Englishman’s having absorbed 
some continental ideas through an English treatment of them. 
This preference of the English for getting their ideas from English 
books (not simply from translations) is an unmistakable character- 
istic of our nation, both a symptom and a result of the mental 
_ difference which we are here examining. For instance, in the days 
when idealistic philosophy reigned at Oxford, it was mainly through 
Bradley and Caird that a student imbibed the teaching of Kant 
and Hegel. He read, perhaps, Lotze’s Logic and Windelband’s 
History of Philosophy in translation as bundles of information, but 
for commentary and for the relation of German philosophical 
thinking to the individual mind the student relied mainly upon 
his English expositors. This preference could be illustrated in 
almost any branch of knowledge except, perhaps, the purely 
scientific—for there alone is England truly international. To 
what is it due? Certainly not to national prejudice and not 
entirely to a reluctance to assimilate ideas presented in the more 
uncompromising European form; though this reluctance, or 
incuriosity, is undoubtedly a defect of the English mind. It is 
also due to the English taste for reading, to the largeness of the 
English reading public and to the consequent profit to be found 
in the production of English books. There is hardly a subject 
upon which no English text-book exists, and upon the commoner 
subjects they abound. The foreigner has little chance of com- 
petition, once an English book is in the field. Our huge English 
book trade, indeed, is not an unmixed blessing, for the multitude 
of books in our own tongue is a hindrance to adventure in foreign 
literature. It would not be so harmful if we were good, faithful 
and active translators of foreign works: but, in fact, whereas 
the translation of a foreign author, apart from certain popular 
categories, is a very doubtful speculation for a publisher and work 
for which a reputable translator is underpaid, the production of 
a handbook or commentary based on a foreign work, if skilfully 
adapted to the general level of educational needs, is usually profit- 
able. So that, whereas intellectually active nations of Europe 
translate foreign books quickly and freely, while commenting 
sparely, England is laggardly in translation but over-enterprising 
in commentary. This English enterprise in divulgation would 
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be more valuable if it were less selective or more thorough: but 
it seems to be a part of our distinctive make-up that, in treating 
subjects or writers of general European interest, we should tend 
to select those aspects of them which particularly appeal to our 
national mind and to present them in our particular form of dis- 
cursiveness which, though it has its merits, is alien from the 
European form. It would be interesting to inquire, in any given 
subject of intellectual or artistic interest, how many English books 
upon it have any reputation outside English-speaking countries. 
For the last hundred years, in such subjects as philosophy, religion, 
esthetics, literary criticism and European history, we should 
probably find that very few of the English authorities had a 
European circulation. This does not necessarily mean that the 
English authorities are inferior, but that the seas which bound 
our shores mark a boundary-line to cross which without modifica- 
tion ideas must have a very strong original momentum, as they 
have had, on the one side, in Mill, Herbert Spencer, Darwin, Ruskin 
and Shaw, and on the other, in Comte, Renan, Bergson, Ibsen, 
Croce and Tolstoy. 

This, however, is only a superficial phenomenon of a more 
deeply lying truth. The English difference has profound historical 
roots. This is most obvious in such domains of thought as 
politics, law and religion. It is a commonplace that the gradual 
development of English political institutions for many centuries 
without really devastating shocks or ruptures has given to English 
political thought and problems an irremediable domesticity. 
From the French Revolution until the recent war there was hardly 
any period in which England truly shared the political preoccupa- 
tions which were general in Europe. One curious result of this 
has-been that, whereas English domestic politics have proceeded 
mainly on practical considerations, Englishmen, knowing them- 
selves to be politically unaffected by matters vitally affecting 
European principles of government, have freely indulged their 
sentimental sympathies at particular European junctures. Of 
such sentimentalism the Crimean War, our inconsistent Turkish 
policy and our Garibaldian enthusiasm were no less symptomatic 
than our attitude in the American Civil War. And to-day senti- 
mentalism tinges our attitude to such developments as Fascism 
in Italy: for while our libertarian sentiment revolts against its 
restrictiveness, our innate conservative sentiment blinds us to 
the dangers which, in Italy, Fascism arose to overcome. No 
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less, in all our thinking which is coloured by legal conceptions— 
and our everyday thoughts are far more coloured by these than 
we consciously realise—the wonderful heritage of our slowly 
developed English Common Law gives our minds a bias which 
inevitably separates us from the nations of Europe whose legal 
institutions are rooted in the Roman system. Our attitude to 
property, to the rights of the State against the individual, to the 
investigation and punishment of crime, to the rights of accused 
persons and to the independence of the judiciary is peculiarly 
English, as we sometimes painfully realise when we come into 
personal conflict with a continental legal system. Moreover, 
quite apart from this general bias of mind, there is another differ- 
ence observable between Englishmen and Continentals. It is 
this. Whereas in England law is regarded as a specialised study 
which is only undertaken as a technical preparation for a legal 
career, on the Continent the taking of a degree in law in one of 
the commonest completions of a general education. Faire son 
droit, with its other European equivalents, is as common a practice 
as to take the classical or historical honour schools at an English 
university : it is looked on as a comprehensive preparation for 
every kind of administrative career, not simply as a theoretical 
training for practice in the Courts. So that a familiarity with 
the theory and practice of law is far more widely spread among 
cultivated men on the Continent than in England, revealing itself 
in a certain abstract, philosophical dogmatism on questions into 
which the idea of law enters which contrasts with the Englishman’s 
vague and partly sentimental regard for the King’s justice and 
the legal rights of a free citizen. I need hardly touch on the 
subject of religion. We parted company from Europe at the 
Reformation, and we parted from the rest of Protestantism soon 
afterwards. No foreign writer can long discuss English thought, 
character or policy without bringing in the word ‘ Puritanism,’ 
very often to follow it by the word ‘hypocrisy.’ It is unavailing 
to complain: these things are knit into the most intimate fibres 
of international relations. If Europe be regarded under the 
similitude of a fabric, then we may say that the distinctive English 
stripe is conspicuous. 

These things being so—if I may once more introduce the 
symbolic figures of Lewis and Florence—it will be both illusory 
and unprofitable for Lewis, in his sudden anxiety for solidarity, 
to overlook the differences within unity which have for so long 
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distinguished their domestic union. It would be interesting, at 
another time, to look back to a past when these differences were 
not so marked and to study their origin. We should find, I think, 
that they began when the more aristocratic Florence, with whom 
alone Lewis came into contact before the French Revolution, 
gave place to the definitely middle-class, democratic creature that 
Florence is now and will continue for some time to be. As she 
is now, at any rate, Florence is a more representative person than 
her former counterpart: she carries several centuries of English 
development, not only in her mind, but in her manners, her habits 
and her sentiments. It would be as foolish on Lewis’s part to 
suppose that she could be completely assimilated to him as to 
fear overmuch that, because her household accounts are balancing 
badly, she will suddenly turn against him to share and champion 
the world-outlook of her rich but distant relations across the 
Atiantic. To make this plain it is enough to reflect on the sheer 
mass of tradition still alive in the English soul and to compute 
the force which would be great enough to shift it. Where, in 
all the world, is there so great an affection for old things in every 
class? Where are the skeletons and frames of ancient buildings 
s0 lovingly preserved? Where are old institutions so jealously 
guarded from sudden overthrow? Where are ceremonies and 
ceremonial dresses, survivals of the past, so universally popular ? 
Where are the principles of heredity and kingship so care- 
fully cherished that these relics of an earlier society retain the 
respect, without outraging the common sense, of the people at 
large ? 

Mr. E. A. Mowrer, in his interesting book, This American 
World, has rightly seen that England will not be easily changed 
by American influence. He ascribes English resistance to an 
‘old-man-of-the-tribe ’ jealousy : but that is not the whole truth. 
The truth is that the English character, like English oak, is mar- 
vellously tough and durable. It needs an explosion to uproot, 
and a conflagration to destroy it. This stability of character, 
including all oddities, is surely one of Europe’s strongest safe- 
guards against excessive Americanism: for, though America is 
too clever not to impinge upon Europe directly without risking 
dilution by English criticism, England, none the less, acts like a 
tough old groyne which breaks the impact of the American tide in 
a very vulnerable direction. And English character may well be 
included among those deeper things impervious to changes in the 
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external form of civilisation of which M. Lucien Romier, in his 
recent study, Who will be Master, Europe or America? wrote : 


‘But these forces of change to which the external forms of 
civilisation must adapt themselves, do not alter the eternal qualities 
of the human type. They do not alter human nature, any more 
than they do the deeper human instincts. They do not take 
precedence over the creative imagination, which remains the high 
privilege of the individual, as against the herd instincts of possession 
and submission. ... Now the creative imagination always pre- 
supposes that detachment or independence of the mind which is 
held to be the prerogative of original genius and enterprise; it 
also requires, apparently, the maintenance of domiciles or sanc- 
tuaries which are utterly removed from the pressure of a too 
massive and vulgar evolution.’ 


In no European nation more than the English are that valuable 
detachment and jealousy of intrusion more deeply ingrained. 
Indeed, it would be very unprofitable for Lewis if Florence 
transformed herself into a symbolic Tessa, a nymph more constant, 
perhaps, but less protective. Not only would Lewis be left more 
vulnerable, but he would Jose a valuable asset in the perpetual 
criticism and test of himself which Florence’s presence and person- 
ality provide. The symbolic Florence has nurtured such un- 
European genius as that of Wordsworth, Coleridge, Blake, George 
Meredith, Samuel Butler, and Browning: what would the symbolic 
Lewis have gained had they been less English than they were? 
But let us leave genius on one side; for the plain, imperturbable, 
childish and eccentric Englishry of everyday—the perpetual butt 
of Shaw who pricks its hide—is an institution which, if it disap- 
peared, would be sadly missed in Europe. A continental friend 
of mine, describing a rather unusual meeting of men of soul in 
some out-of-the-way café in an out-of-the-way town, remarked 
while enumerating those present: ‘and of course there was the 
usual comic Englishman.’ Potentially every Englishman, whatever 
his class or profession, is that comic one: and we may be just as 
well proud of him as a little apologetic. He turns up in the most 
unlikely places, he astonishes the nations with his unawareness 
of his incongruity, he looks on at the most improbable scenes with 
the least possible emotion, and he seems to understand so little 
of what is going on. Yet, years afterwards, or it may only be 
weeks, it will be revealed that, in his diary, or in a letter, or 4 
book, or an article, that the comic Englishman—Crabb Robinson, 
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Borrow, Samuel Butler and many others have lent him their 
names—will have given a penetrating account of the function which 
he seemed so little to understand, with a désimvolture of which none 
of his continental friends would have been capable. 

It is only in the mass that the English are unreceptive, and they 
are usually judged in the mass. Individually there are no more 
receptive beings in the world, if only because they do not lose 
their equipoise in unfamiliar circumstances. The comic English- 
man, the world-wanderer, the peripatetic insinuator of himself 
into the remotest and most private haunts of Europeanism, is 
only the other side of that stout, immovable John Bull who is 
apparently so unimpressionable by European suppleness. Indeed, 
Florence has her surprises as well as Lewis: and though each 
often wishes that the other were different, each would be sorry 
if their prayer were heard. What keeps them united, above all, 
is their consciousness that they are guardians and interpreters of 
institutions and traditions on whose value, even in a changed 
world, they are ready to stake their existence. At all costs, M. 
Romier asserts, the supremacy of the mind, the family and 
humanism must be preserved: the home of Lewis and Florence 


is their castle. 
Oro WILLIAMS. 











‘WITH GARIBALDI IN 1860.’ 
A PENDANT TO THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER. 


To the Editor of the CorNHILL. 


Sir, 

I am indebted to your correspondent, Mr. H. R. A. Day, for 
an interesting and pertinent discovery—a correspondent, however, 
whose knowledge of Whyte Melville’s novels is more accurate and 
extensive than his knowledge of the réle of those chivalrous young 
English gentlemen who in 1860 risked their future prospects, their 
substance and their lives in the cause of Italian freedom. 

Truly enough, as Mr. Day points out, a passage of forty-two 
lines in Mr. Bowra’s diary, published in the September issue of your 
Magazine, and beginning eight lines from the bottom of page 375 
is found, almost word for word, in Whyte Melville’s The Interpreter. 

My neighbour, Mr. Bowra, to whom I owe the loan of his father’s 
diary, and help in its interpretation, now informs me that from 
a closer scrutiny of the MS. and of his own memory, and from some 
family papers, he is fairly sure that the diary in its present form 
was written in the ’sixties in China—it is on Chinese paper—and 
that it represents a lecture given in Ningpo, without a note, by his 
father on Garibaldi, and was probably written down from memory 
some six or eight years after the events described, without any 
idea of publication. ‘My father,’ writes Mr. Bowra, ‘had an 
extraordinary memory and could repeat whole plays of Shakespeare 
by heart. Like Macaulay, he subconsciously memorised most of 
what he read and when he gave his lecture, in his desire to make 
a thrilling narrative, he doubtless used the wording of a similar 
scene in Whyte Melville’s novel.’ ‘My father,’ adds Mr. Bowra, 
‘was a man of outstanding nobility of character, quite incapable of 
any sort of deception, and any error or quotation that he made 
was certainly done unconsciously and in good faith.’ These con- 
siderations will also account for the error in the date of the historic 
meeting between Garibaldi and Victor Emmanuel—September 15 
instead of October 26—which I certainly ought to have noted. I 


1 Pages 151, 152. The novel was published in Fraser’s Magazine and in book 
form in 1858, 
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have no excuse. Mea culpa Deus! Mea culpa !—none except 
ill health and aberrance of the critical faculty. 

Mr. Day’s ‘wonder if Mr. Bowra ever was with Garibaldi’ is 
hardly generous or even pertinent. I have Mr. Bowra’s weather-— 
stained army papers before me which prove that ‘ Edward Charles 
Bowra, di professione Gentleman,’ was enrolled (after his arrival 
with the Garibaldians on the mainland) at Caserta, on October 14, 
1860, in the Southern Army, Division 15, of Victor Emmanuel, 
King of Italy, and served under Colonel Peard in the Brigata di 
Volontart Brittanici. His age is given as 18 years, stature 5 feet 
10 inches, hair brown, high forehead, eyes blue, fresh-coloured, sight 
good. They further certify that he took part in the action of the 
19th before Capua, that he was also at the passage of the Volturno, 
recommended for his behaviour on the 19th, and slightly wounded 
while on an official expedition in the mountains. He was promoted 
second-lieutenant and acting secretary to the officer commanding 
at Salerno, December 7, 1860. His coolness under fire evoked 
particular notice. 

The name of Colonel Peard will be familiar to readers of the 
CornHILL from an article entitled ‘ Garibaldi’s Englishman,’ pub- 
lished in the issue of August, 1903, and written by his daughter, 
Frances M. Peard—a thrilling story of that gallant officer’s remark- 
able career and his services and devotion to the great protagonist 
of the Unity of Italy and her liberation from throttling mis- 
government. 


T. Oxery. 











PLOUGHBOY PLAYS. 
BY A. J. JENKINSON. 


THE pastimes of the country-side are rapidly losing their distinctive 
character, or to speak more correctly, are more and more neglected 
for the amusements of the urbanised masses. John Countryman 
is still vastly different from those who love to call him country 
cousin. Recognising his own superiority, he never returns the 
compliment. He distrusts and despises the townsman for whom 
the powdery winding highways have been straightened out into 
shining routes totally unfit for horses. And it is only on these 
roads that the countryman meets his pretended cousin: whirling 
along with a complete disregard for sheep and cattle. It is exasper- 
ating to see those grinning chauffeurs, hand on hooter, scatter a 
carefully driven flock or drive a panting herd through the weaker 
hedgerows. Yet the contempt of the rustic is mingled with con- 
siderable envy as he counts the streams of loaded charabancs, 
for they represent the amusements of a more highly-paid, more 
leisured class, living near the haunts of pleasure, among the glitter 
of cinemas and theatres, with an unlimited choice of public-houses. 
And so he is not displeased when buses, monsters of grey and 
yellow, begin to sweep the villages and offer, for a few pence, to 
take him to the heart of gaiety. 

It would be foolish, of course, to attribute the demise of rural 
pastimes to the advent of motor transport. The parish top ceased 
its hectic career before the Industrial Revolution began; nine 
men’s morrice had declined when witches were last burnt in Eng- 
land; the Queen of the May was already a sentimental recrudes- 
cence when Tennyson wrote his much-travestied poem; Jack 
Green was known only to those of our grandfathers whose exploit- 
ation of political enlightenment and the British Commonwealth 
allowed them to indulge in antiquarian research. At the same 
time, no one can be blind to the post-war acceleration of the now 
traditional urbanising process: population has increased by over 
a million, while the number of agricultural workers is a hundred 
and fifty thousand less than in 1918. Figures, it is true, though 
continually quoted, are rarely accepted with that unquestioning 
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faith one might expect from their close connection with the accurate 
sciences. To vindicate their integrity in this case it is only neces- 
sary to glance at some of the social and political activities of the 
present day. Garden suburbs are spreading their simpering tene- 
ments over wider and wider areas, and though they represent, 
indeed, a more enlightened conception of habitation than the 
haphazard expansion of the normal city, they preserve not a jot 
more of the genuine country spirit, of the atmosphere breathed 
by Jack Straw. In the same way, benevolent politicians, ‘ practical 
idealists’ like Miss Margaret Bondfield, mouth horrid phrases 
about the ruralisation of the town and the urbanisation of the 
country, movements which can amount at best to no more than 
a kind of amphibious Utopia and certainly imply the destruction 
of that simplicity which is the honourable characteristic of the 
country-side. The popularity of wireless, again, may have relieved 
the monotony of village life, but it has supplied yet another dis- 
traction from the community of effort essential to organised 
recreations. 

It will probably be found, however, that the most potent factor 
in the disintegration of rural England is the ever-growing ease 
and rapidity of communications: represented not only by roads 
and railways, but by newspapers, wireless and C.0.D. London is 
heard calling in every hamlet of the British Isles; the Mayfair 
correspondent of city newspapers has supplanted the Bible as the 
intellectual stimulant of village life; and the menfolk get their 
politics from the leading article rather than the local inn; a fash- 
ionable uniformity is ensured by the daily perusal of advertise- 
ments, and the London store has ousted the postmistress’ shop. 

This is no merging process, but one of submergence; here is 
no give and take, but a growing domination. If rustic affairs are 
reported in the town it is always with the odious condescension or 
the stupid levity of conscious sophistication, while the prevailing 
ignorance of agricultural conditions is only less amazing than the 
plans advanced for its reconstruction. This is, no doubt, a neces- 
sary state of affairs when only one in ten of our population gets 
his living from the soil, but is it not a little surprising that the 
‘ruralising’ movement—the prevalence of the bungalow, the 
popularity of the week-end tour—has not resulted in the re- 
discovery of the rural worker? Is it bold to suggest that there 
is in the country-side something more than material for Nature 
notes? Is it inconceivable that those highly literate gentlemen 
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who track down buttercups and spy on moorhens have never in 
the lands of beauty, in the realms of song, come across the foot- 
print of man? In spite of easy communications, of summer camps 
and college missions, the townsman knows less of the English 
yeoman than he does of the Maya civilisation. He is better 
acquainted with the domestic joys of Egyptian dynasties than the 
amusements of his simple cousin. 

For the countryman still has his proper pastimes. These are 
less varied, less virile than in the days when every village formed 
an isolated and self-supporting social unit. They are no less worthy 
of the attention of intelligent townsmen. ‘ The ploughman home- 
wards plods his weary way,’ said Gray with elegiac nicety, and 
the cities even now hardly realise that the countryman does not 
always walk with iambic deliberation, that complete exhaustion 
is not the invariable climax of his hard-spent day. The plough- 
men are a hardy class and though some of them get up at four— 
and all before six—they have still, after tea, enough energy to 
take an active, and sometimes intelligent, interest in life. It is 
not widely known that they devote some of their leisure hours to 
dramatic performances. People have lived in the country for 
twenty years and never witnessed these efforts, for it is true, indeed, 
that rustic amusements are in a serious decline. 

The Encyclopedia Britannica observes that ‘in medieval 
times ’ certain ceremonies marked Plough Monday, and, although 
it does not describe them in detail, it justifies us in visualising a 
day of unusual excitement ending in a high-spirited, if unelaborate, 
feast. The practices thus cursorily noticed in this truly voluminous 
periodical did not perish with the Middle Ages. When J. G. Frazer 
was an undergraduate he saw, on the second Monday of January, 
a crowd of gaily-beribboned young men dragging a ‘ primitive’ 
plough through the streets of Cambridge and waving money-boxes 
in the faces of the worthy citizens. Although it is of some interest 
(dare we say, academic ?) to learn that there were no women in 
the party, the theory that this affair was a ‘ rag ’ may be discounted 
not only by the dignity of the authority but also by parallel instances 
reported in the Folk Lore Magazine. Frazer points to similar rites 
in Bulgaria and Thrace and suggests in an eloquent and exhilarating 
passage that the Gods of Greece are not wholly dead. 

It would be ambitious indeed to claim for the ‘ Ploughboy 
Plays ’ any relation with the Athenian drama, but those who would 
breathe an atmosphere completely alien from that of the twentieth 
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century have only to descend upon one of our few purely agri- 
cultural districts at the appropriate season, and to await the arrival 
of the Ploughboys. Such an exploit involves sacrifices. It means 
an absence from town just when winter parties have attained their 
mellowest maturity, just when one has learned to wear a false nose 
with graceful abandon, when the physical exigencies of charades 
are met with supreme indifference, when the heaviest dinner is 
faced with the proud recollection of recent achievements on the 
prandial board. Some will declare that such self-denial is ill- 
rewarded. There are others who will thrill with satisfaction, perhaps 
with excitement, as the expected evening draws near. The hardy 
soul will leave the drawing-room, where (shades of Cobbett !) the 
modern farmer not only entertains but lives, he will leave this 
furthest citadel of polite society, and, hastening through draughty 
passages, will take his chair in the kitchen, ancient stronghold of 
rusticity, bare, uncarpeted, festooned with sides of bacon. There 
he will wait with all the patience he can muster, for the Ploughboy’s 
round varies in length according to the warmth of their successive 
welcomes. Presently an indistinct murmur is heard outside, a 
clearing of throats, a hearty stamping as the mud (or snow) is 
knocked off heavy boots, and the play begins : 


Tom Foou. In comes I, bold Thomas, 
A stout and nimble fellow. 
I’ve come to taste your good ale, 
They tell me it’s so sweet and mellow. 

My name is Michael Lantern, straight up and down like an old 
man-apple-tree. If you can’t believe what I’ve got to say, step 
in, recruiting-sergeant, on the scene. 


(Enter RecrRvuITING-SERGEANT.) 


SercEant. In comes I, the recruiting-sergeant, 
I’ve arrived here just now ; 
I’ve had orders from the King 
To ’list all young fellows that follow horse, cart, harrows or plough ; 
Such as tinkers, pedlars, tailors, nailers, 
All the more to my advance. 
The more I hear the fiddle play. 
The better I can dance. 
Tom Foot. You? Dance? 
Serceant. Yes, I can either dance, sing or say. 
Tom Foou. If you begin to dance, sing or say, 
I shall quickly march away. 
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(Enter Lavy.) 


Lavy (sings). Behold the Lady bright and gay, 
Good fortune and sweet charms, 
So scornfully I’ve been cast away 
Right out of my true-love’s arms. 
He swears if I don’t wed with him, 
As you will understand, 
He'll go and ’list for a soldier 
And go to some foreign land. 


(Enter PLoucHBoy.) 


PioveHBoy. In comes I, the farmer’s man. 
Don’t you see my whip in hand 
As I go forth to plough the land 
And turn it upside down ? 
So straight I go from end to end 
I scarcely make a baulk or bend, 
And to my horses I attend 
As they go marching round the end. 


(Gives a crack of his whip and cries: ‘Gee, whoa, back, 
Spanker ! ’) 


SERGEANT. Will you ‘list young, man ? 
PLoueHBoy. Yes. 
SERGEANT. You are able and willing to ’list ? 
PLoveHBoy. Yes. 
SERGEANT (sings). In your hand I place this shilling, 
In your hat I pin this ribbon. 
If along with me you'll go 
You shall have all kinds of liquor, 
Likewise kiss this pretty maid. 
Piovexsoy (sings). Thank you, sergeant, I like your offer, 
If I stay longer I might fare worse. 
Dash my whip if I’ll grieve any longer 
For that proud and saucy lass. 
Lapy (sings). And since my love is ’listed 
And joined the volunteers, 
I neither mean to sigh for him 
Nor yet shed any tears, 
I neither mean to sigh for him 
But I mean to let him go. 
I'll have another sweetheart 
And with him I will go. 
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Tom Foot. Don’t you love me, my pretty maid ? 
Lapy. Yes, Tommy—to my sorrow. 
Tom Foot. When shall be our wedding day ? 
Lapy. Tommy love, to-morrow. 
ALL (speaking at once). Zig-Zag! Heigh up! 
There’s a wedding on here. All invited to bring what you like 
best with you. 
Tom Foo. Leg of a lark. 
PLoveHBoy. Wing of a toad—not so bad. 
Aut. Hurrah! (Sing any popular song.*) 


(Enter BEELZEBUB.) 


BEELZEBUB. In comes I, old Bellzebub, 
On my shoulder I carry my club, 
In my hand a whit-leather frying-pan. 
Don’t you think I’m a funny old man ? 
If you don’t, I do. 


(Enter Botp Brack.) 


Botp Buiack. In comes I, Bold Black; 
Bold Black is my name. 
I’ve conquered many a nation, 
I'll conquer this the same. 
My head is made of iron, 
My body made of steel, 
My hands and feet are made of knucklebone, 
No man can make me feel. 
BeeLzEsus. If your head is made of iron, 
And your body made of steel, 
Your hands and feet are knucklebone, 
I can make you feel. 
I'll hit you! smish you! slish you ! slash you ! 
Small you! fleece 2 you! flice 2 you! knock you. 
To Jamaica to make mince pies. (Belabouring him, and finally 
knocking him down.) 
Tom Foot. Oh Belzie! Belzie! What hast thou done ? 
Thou hast killed the finest man under the sun. 
Five pounds for a doctor ! 
BEELZEBUB. Ten pounds to keep away. 
Tom Foou. Fifteen pounds to come. And come he must in 
a case like this. 
1 My wagoner suggested ‘ It ain’t goin’ to rain no mo 


*The wagoner declared that these were spelt ‘fleas’ and ‘flies’; but the 
spelling matters little ; the onomatopaic effect is the sole consideration. 
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Doctor (without). Here, boy! Here, boy! Hold my horse, 

Take fast hold of his tail, and mind he don’t bite you. I'll show 
you a ha’penny when I come out again. 
(Enters.) In comes I, the doctor. 

Tom Foot. You? A Doctor ? 

Docror. Yes me! A Doctor! 

Tom Foot. How came you to be a doctor ? 

Doctor. Travelled for it, Tommy. 

Tom Foot. Where did you travel for it ? 

Doctor. England, Ireland, France and Spain, 

Three times round the world and back again 

To cure the diseases of Old England. 
Tom Foot. Pray—and what pains.can you cure ? 
Doctor. Ipsa, pipsy, popsy, gout, 

Pains within and pains without. 

Draw a leg, set a tooth, and almost raise a dead man to life 
again. Not only that, Tommy! Last week, in Chester, an old 
woman tumbled upstairs with an empty tea-pot full of barley flour, 
grazed her shin above her left elbow, made her stocking leg bleed. 
I cured that. Also another. An old man going to work the other 
morning slipt off the pavement, split his boot heel, broke his jacket 
sleeve, tumbled over a wheelbarrow, knocked the wheelbarrow 
through a shop window, made his hair bleed. Cured all that, 
Tommy, and much more. 

Tom Foot. You seem very clever, doctor. You had better 
try your skill on this dead man. 

Doctor. By your consent, Tommy, so I will. First of all I'll 
take off my top-hat, kid gloves, lay down my corduroy walking- 
stick, and feel of this dead man’s pulse. 


(Feels his foot.) 


Tom Foot. Pulse lies there, doctor ? 

Doctor. Yes, to be sure, Tommy ; where should you feel ? 

Tom Foot. Back of his neck, just above his left elbow, to be 
sure. 

Doctor. Thank you, Tommy. Been in practice longer than 
me. 


(Feels pulse at neck.) 


Well, gentlemen, this man is in a very low state. In fact, he won’t 
get any lower till there’s a hole dug under him. 

Tom Foot. Is that so, doctor ? 

Docror. His pulse is very low, indeed. Nineteen times to 
the dozen. That’s just once in twenty-four hours. He wants a 
bottle of my lotion ‘ to put him in motion.’ I have also a box of 
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pills here. One to-night, the next in the morning, and the next 
day swallow the box. If the pills don’t cure him the box will. 
This man’s not dead, but in a trance ; 
If you can’t dance, 
We can sing. 
So rise, old chap, and let’s begin. 
Au (singing). Good master and good mistress, 
As you sit round the fire, 
Remember us poor ploughboys 
That plough through mud and mire. 
The mire it is so very deep, 
The water runs so clear. 
Put what you like into our box, 
And a jug of your best beer. 
BEELZEBUB. Steady with your beer! I’ve got nothing in my 
old hat, yet. 
Tom Foot, What do you want in your old hat ? 
BreEetzeBus. A good piece of pork-pie, 
I’m twice as hungry as you are dry. 
Tom Foot. Your belly’s always hungry. 
Breetzesus. Your belly’s always dry. 
Tom Foot. You'd better go round and see what the good folks 
will give you. 
BrELzeBuB. You're the biggest fool. Go yourself. 


(They go out, singing.) 


ALL (singing). And now our song is ended: 
You see our fool is gone, 
We make it our business 
To follow him along. 
We thank you for civility 
And what you gave us here ; 
We wish you all good night 
And another prosperous year. 


The stage is the kitchen floor, the blazing hearth the only foot- 
lights, curtains are not needed, while the stage-management is 
haphazard and incidental rather than systematic and preconceived. 
It is a performance to be accepted with critical graciousness. 
Reduced to print, its dramatic effect is somewhat obscured, and 
the spectator who applauded with immoderate enthusiasm in the 
pleasant warmth and congenial atmosphere of the farmer’s kitchen 
might, in the calm of his own study, read the manuscript with 
mortification and surprise. He will be open also to the sneers of 
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him who went down into the country in carping mood—whose 
witty asides then passed unnoticed in the general excitement, 
whose sarcastic amusement as the smitten Bold Black gently 
lowered himself to earth was overwhelmed by the roar of laughter 
which always greets this event. Yet the man who left his critical 
sensitiveness in his study might concoct a reasonable defence of 
this indiscretion. He might recall the genuine dramatic zest of 
some of the actors ; he might praise once more the gallant falsetto 
of the charming lady ; he might point to the business-like direct- 
ness of the dialogue and the breathless swiftness of the action ; he 
might even observe that the play had considerable stores of wisdom 
and acuteness, and especially commend the satiric quality of the 
farcical doctor. 

For the antiquarian, for all who are interested in the past, the 
Ploughboy Play cannot fail to have some attraction. Preserved 
by word of mouth from generation to generation, its origin is quite 
untraceable. It has, no doubt, undergone many vicissitudes; 
mutilations, emendations, additions and compressions. The avail- 
able manuscripts are so carelessly compiled and of such recent 
dates as to render collation or constructive critical history a task 
for research rather than for vacation exercise, and as each village 
has its distinct (though generically identical) version, the task of 
the would-be historian is one of real difficulty. One or two points 
arise, however, from a merely casual acquaintance with the play 
and its actors. The entrance of Beelzebub, for example, is the 
beginning of an entirely new episode: the nuptial arrangements 
are abruptly broken off, the old characters speak no more, Tom 
Fool alone surviving to supply a fairly appropriate connecting link. 
It seems that two plays have been joined together. This sup- 
position is supported by the somewhat fragmentary quotations 
from Ploughboy entertainments of North Lindsey, given in Lincoln- 
shire Folk-Lore. Although it is unsafe to dogmatise without 
comprehensive knowledge, it would appear that the second part 
is older than the first. It may be objected that the Doctor’s 
speeches have a decidedly ‘topical’ flavour, that they are the 
fruits of an imagination stimulated by the quackery of compara- 
tively modern medicine, but it should be remembered that they 
are unrhymed, that they are more difficult to memorise, easier to 
corrupt and therefore eminently favourable openings for the plough- 
boy’s not unready wit. The resemblance of the Bold Black, 
Beelzebub and Doctor scene to the St. George, Slasher, etc., of 
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the Easter plays is perhaps not altogether fanciful. That we have 
here a variant of the ancient Summer and Winter theme is a 
suggestion rendered doubly forcible by the possibly metaphorical 
description of the frost-bound earth contained in the lines :— 


‘My head is made of iron, 
My body made of steel.’ 


It has been said, indeed, that the Ploughboy Play has evolved from 
Aryan custom and mythology, perhaps from a sacrificial rite to 
Gefjun, Goddess of Agriculture. Mr. T. Fairman Ordish declares 
that the Doctor, the raising to life, takes us straight back to 
Scandinavia. 

Historical investigations may add much to the interest of the 
play: they can take nothing from its charm. Meanwhile we may 
wonder whether a reaction from the country to the town will ever 
occur. Shall we ever surprise press photographers, mouths full 
of magnesium wire, lurking round farm-houses on Plough Monday ? 
Will broadcasting programme-makers ever send across the ether 
those rough, untrained voices, that quaint unaffected humour ? 

It would be an enterprise worthy of their graceful pens if those 
refined gentlemen who pursue butterflies, sunsets and early migrants 
would turn, in the dull, dead months of winter, from the engrossing 
specimens and catalogues, and devote a couple of days to humanity. 
They would be performing a service quite as laudable as the pre- 
servation of the golden plover. Blood is thicker than feathers, 
flesh warmer than eggs. Nature renews her processes and revives 
her children with a blind, unreasoning power. Man alone is 
endowed with memory ; it is his privilege to forget. Let us pray 
that obsolescence may not be the fate of Ploughboy drama, at 
least, that this direct and living link with medieval England will 
not be allowed to decay, unnoticed, in our midst. 














WILFRED AND ERNEST. 
AN AFFECTING STORY. 
BY RICHARD MALLETT. 


*Tuat’s an awkward mole, sir,’ said the barber. I emerged from 
my contemplation of Napoleon’s Retreat from Moscow, which 
hung over his mirror, and looked at him questioningly. 

‘That’s an awkward mole,’ he repeated. ‘On your chin, sir.’ 
He indicated it with his razor. 

‘Yes,’ I said. ‘I hope you'll be careful with it.’ 

‘I am always careful, sir,’ he replied with great dignity. ‘I’ve 
only cut a gentleman once in the course of my career, and even - 
that was what you might call a special case. He had been growing 
a beard. Have you ever thought of growing a beard, sir?’ 

‘ Never.’ 

‘Just so, sir.’ He nodded. ‘The growing is the awkward 
part. Just a leetle this way—ah, thank you, sir. One does not 
like to be seen about when one is engaged in growing a beard. It 
spoils one’s appearance completely, particularly if one is dark, 
sir. One looks tough, as it were.’ 

He paused reminiscently. 

‘A harmless and not unprepossessing young man, sir, can 
make himself look unbelievably tough by the simple expedient of 
omitting to shave. At least... . 

‘There were once two very young men named Wilfred and 
Ernest, sir.’ 

‘I beg your pardon ?’ I said, starting slightly. 

‘ Wilfred, sir, and Ermest. Iam beginning a story, sir. Wilfred 
was very dark, as dark as I am, sir, and Ernest was extremely fair. 
He was not, however, an albino, because the young lady could not 
stand albinos, having been brought up in the midst of prize 
thoroughbred rabbits.’ 

‘What young lady was this ?’ 

‘The young lady with whom both Wilfred and Ernest were 
in love, sir. Her name was Georgina Henrietta Christina Augusta.’ 
‘Indeed 2?’ 

‘Yes, sir. Generally known as Biscuit-Face. She was very, 
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very beautiful,’ said the barber, his hand pausing for a moment 
as he gazed sentimentally over my head, ‘ but she did not,’ he 
added sternly, ‘she most certainly did not know her own mind. 
“Variable as the shade by the light quivering aspen made,’’ sir. 
“To one thing constant never.” To the young men of the town 
she was a public danger, but as for Wilfred and Ernest, they fell 
for her like a couple of bombs. 

‘Practically every unmarried man in the town proposed to 
her, as well as the grocer, who was reputed to be already a bigamist ; 
and she refused the lot except Wilfred and Ernest. Between these 
two very young men she affected to be unable to choose, but per- 
sonally I believe that to begin with she had her eye on Ernest all 
the time. What she could see in him,’ added the barber, ‘I have 
never been able to discover. Of all the uninteresting, colourless 
young men she had ever seen in her life, he must have been the 
most. Whereas Wilfred. ... However.’ 

He stropped a razor viciously. 

‘ Wilfred and Ernest were therefore bitter rivals, and used to 
glower at each other in the street on the rare occasions that they 
met there ; for they would walk miles and miles to avoid encounter- 
ing each other. And Georgina Henrietta Christina Augusta, 
possibly because she did not know this, but more likely because 
she did, used to invite them both to tea with her at once. 

‘For weeks she managed to ignore the fact that they almost 
came to blows over who should pass her the macaroons. For 
weeks she put up with their sulky and monosyllabic conversation. 
But on the day that her fourth tablecloth was spoilt (for Wilfred 
had become exceedingly skilful at surreptitiously upsetting his 
rival’s cup of tea) she began to realise that something would have 
to be done. But first she must think. Meanwhile, however, 
it would be cheaper and more comfortable to invite them to tea 
separately. She made a start that day by inviting Ernest, alone, 
for the morrow. 

‘Imagine, then, sir,’ continued the barber, knitting his thick 
black eyebrows, ‘the extreme, the painful jealousy of Wilfred. 
Not another word did he speak for the remainder of the afternoon. 
If Georgina asked in melting tones for the chocolate biscuits, of 
which she was inordinately fond, Wilfred, distraught, would offer 
her a bun; but that his brain was not idle was shown by the fact 
that he managed to upset Ernest’s tea no fewer than seven times 
in various parts of the room, once over Georgina’s small dog Wang, 
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which to Wilfred’s joy showed its perception by biting Ernest 
immediately in the leg. 

‘ But such triumphs are short-lived ; and if Wilfred was miser- 
ably jealous that afternoon, judge of his feelings on the following 
day at the same time, when he knew that his rival was taking tea 
alone with his beloved in her flat! Wilfred walked up and down 
the street outside, raging inwardly and looking up at the windows; 
and finally, such was his impatience and his mental agony, he 
entered, mounted four flights of stairs (for he would not parade 
his sorrow before the lift-boy) and paced up and down outside her 
door. Nothing, however, happened, and he was proceeding slowly 
and miserably downstairs an hour or two later when he heard foot- 
steps behind him, and turned; and there was the colourless, 
uninteresting Ernest at his heels. 

‘*T have been asked,” said Ernest, gazing at Wilfred balefully 
and speaking with difficulty as if his mouth were full of dust, “to 
tell you to come here to tea to-morrow afternoon.” 

‘And with a final withering and icy glance, Ernest continued 
swiftly down the stairs, leaving Wilfred in the seventh heaven of 
delight.’ 

The barber put down his razor and began moodily to wash his 
hands, looking at himself in the mirror. He tilted his smooth chin 
and stared at its reflection. 

‘And did Wilfred go?’ I enquired. 

‘ Wilfred went,’ replied the barber, picking up his razor again. 
‘But alas for the vanity of human wishes! In his innocence he 
had supposed that Ernest had the previous day been given what is 
technically termed the chuck, and that he, Wilfred, would merely 
have to make his wishes known for them to be immediately granted. 
But he was wrong. Hastening, immediately on the departure of 
the maid, to propose marriage yet again to Georgina, he was met 
once more with a refusal. Surprised and hurt, he asked why ; and 
with what inward disgust did he hear that the reason was, as it 
had always been, that Georgina found herself unable to choose 
between him and Ernest ! 

‘**T have come to regard that statement,” he said coldly, “ as 
nothing more nor less than an insult.’”” And he rose to go. 

‘Stop !” cried the ravishing Georgina. “I’ve been thinking. 
Since I cannot choose between you, you shall choose between 
yourselves. You shall compete for my favour.” An incurably 
romantic girl. 
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‘“ Compete!” repeated Wilfred joyfully, with visions of 
himself soundly defeating Ernest at tennis, at golf, at badminton, 
at boxing, at cycling, at motoring, at wrestling and at chess ; 
“how ?” 

‘“T dare you both,” said Georgina Henrietta Christina Augusta 
slowly, “‘ to grow beards.” 

‘Wilfred sat down again suddenly. ‘ My dear Biscuit-Face ! ” 
he said explosively. 

‘“T am adamant,” said Georgina, softening a little nevertheless 
at the nickname. “I have it all worked out in my mind. You 
shall both live as usual for the next fortnight, but you mustn’t 
shave. At the end of that time, come to me together, and I shall 
choose.” 

‘But my dear girl,” said Wilfred, plaintively, “ how are you 
going to judge us? By appearance ? ” ; 

‘“Partly,” she replied; “but it doesn’t matter. I shall 
know. And perhaps the ordeal of going about unshaven will 
have cured one or both of you of your infatuation.” 

‘“T would go through a great deal more than that,” said 
Wilfred, rising once more and bowing to the girl, “ for your sake.” 

‘She gazed modestly at her feet. 

‘Then I rely upon you,” she said softly, “to tell Ernest. 
And—before you go ”—(for he was already making for the door)— 
“T have a favour to ask of you.” 

‘“ Name it,” said Wilfred eagerly, returning. 

‘“ Pass me the chocolate biscuits,” said Georgina coyly, “ please.”’’ 

With an unchanged severity of expression the barber wiped 
my face and pitched the cloth on to the floor. He took up a pair 
of scissors. 

‘And what,’ I asked, ‘ of Ernest ?’ 

‘Ernest,’ said the barber, ‘the unnecessary Ernest, was dis- 
covered by Wilfred when he emerged from the flat, striking tragic 
attitudes outside the door.’ 

‘Pardon me,’ I remarked, ‘ but you seem to have a very definite 
bias in telling this story.’ 

‘Perhaps so,’ admitted the barber. ‘But when you consider 
the type of man this Ernest was—this measly, pale, colourless, 
watery-eyed young——" 

“Quite, quite,’ I said hastily. ‘Go on.’ 

‘Ernest turned on Wilfred a glance he no doubt supposed to be 

burningly jealous. > 
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*« Well?” he said hoarsely. 
‘Well ?” said Wilfred coldly. “ Well, we are to compete,” 
** Compete ! ” repeated Ernest joyfully, fondly imagining 
himself soundly defeating Wilfred at tennis, at golf, at badminton, 
at boxing, at cycling, at motoring, at wrestling and at chess; 
“cc how 2 ” 

‘The incomparable Georgina,” announced Wilfred veno- 
mously, glaring into his rival’s pale blue eyes, “ dares us to grow 
beards.” 

‘Ernest fell back a step. His mouth fell open, and had his 
head not been concealed underneath a hat of peculiarly nauseating 
design his pale and straggly hair might have been observed to 
stand on end. Disgusted at the sight, Wilfred ran down the stairs 
and out into the street.’ 

‘One moment,’ I said. ‘Wilfred had not discharged his 
promise. He had not informed Ernest——’ 

‘That fact,’ interrupted the barber, running his clippers down 
the back of my neck with an air of mild reproof, ‘ struck Wilfred 
just as he was stepping off the pavement into the path of a lorry, 
and hence probably saved his life. He returned to the foot of 
the stairs, and raised his head. 

‘We are to return together,” he bellowed in a tone of con- 
centrated rage, “at the end of a fortnight, not having shaved in 
the meantime ! ” 

‘ And adding under his breath “ You hound!” he left.’ 

‘ You are, if I may say so,’ I observed, ‘ taking the very dickens 
of a time to reach the point.’ 

‘ All these details,’ said the barber, ‘ are essential. I have to 
make you realise the nature of the feeling which existed between 
these two very young men, Wilfred and Ernest ; and also to make 
clear to you the strength of the attraction exerted upon them 
both by the ravishingly beautiful Georgina Henrietta Christina 
Augusta. 

‘ For the next fortnight, then, Wilfred and Ernest devoted them- 
selves to intensive beard-culture. Previously Wilfred, who, as I 
believe I have already informed you, was exceedingly dark, had 
been obliged, young as he was, to shave twice a day ; but now with 
what determination, with what thoroughness, did he neglect to do 
so! How often would he stand out in the sun—it was as long ago 
as that, sir—and, swathing his head in a damp towel, expose his 
chin to the beneficent rays! With what fortitude he bore the 
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puerile and unamusing jests of his friends! And how lovingly 
he would stroke his chin as he lay in bed in the small hours, feeling 
with joy that slight resistance to his hand which denoted the 
presence of hair upon it grow nightly more pronounced! Occa- 
sionally even he would take one of the hairs between his finger and 
thumb and attempt to pull it further out, hoping in this way to 
stimulate its fellows to greater efforts. 

«« Ah!” he would soliloquise rapturously, gazing at his altered 
face in the mirror, “is it possible that the fair Georgina, observing 
with what loving thoroughness I have carried out her instructions, 
will have the heart to refuse me yet again? Is it possible that, 
remarking that the colour, nay, the very shape of my chin is entirely 
altered, she will be able to resist me? I doubt it. How strong I 
look,” he would conclude proudly, “how very strong and how 
extremely brave!” 

‘But now, however reluctantly, we must consider the plight of 
Ernest. Ernest, as I think I have already mentioned, sir, was fair: 
exceedingly fair; and young: extremely young. This being so, 
it was only on very rare occasions that he had to shave, and in 
fact did not do so regularly at all. But by a stroke of well-deserved 
ill-luck for himself and good fortune for Wilfred it happened that 
he had shaved that very day before coming out ; so that Georgina’s 
ukase hit him extremely hard, and for some hours he thought him- 
self lost. He went home and looked at his chin in his mirror for 
a long time, being at length compelled to admit that it was as 
smooth as a hen’s egg and about the same colour—a condition of 
which he had formerly been proud.’ 

‘A brown hen’s egg ?’ I inquired. 

‘ A hen’s white egg,’ said the barber, frowning slightly. ‘ Alter- 
natively, the white of a hen’s egg of whatever colour, hard-boiled 
and with the shell off. Wild thoughts of hair-restorer entered 
Ernest’s despairing mind. In fact he actually went out again and 
bought some. That is a sample of the very stuff.’ 

He pointed to a shelf on which was a row of bottles. 

“He spread it lavishly over his cheeks, his upper lip and his 
chin; but in vain. Because,’ added the barber hastily, ‘ simply 
because this was not the way to use it. It should, on the contrary, 
be rubbed well in to the top of the head. For three nights he used 
it thus ; but when, on the third morning, his inspection of his chin 
in the mirror assured him that not the slightest change had taken 
place in its appearance, he gave it up. For the remainder of the 
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fortnight he spent his time sitting about in corners stroking his 
chin with hopeless fingers, and his bitter laugh when his melancholy 
wandering eye observed an advertisement for shaving soap was 
terrible to hear. Thus at the end of the fourteen days his chin 
was to all intents and purposes in the same condition as it had been 
at the beginning. 

‘The case of Wilfred was very different. Days in the sun had 
browned his noble face, anticipation had brightened his eye; 
add to this fact that his erstwhile smooth chin was now completely 
covered with black stubble, and you will realise, sir, that Wilfred 
now looked definitely tough. On the appointed day, therefore, 
he presented himself at the flat of Georgina with satisfaction in his 
heart, and, pushing past the maid, who was at first doubtful about 
letting him in, he entered and stood before Georgina, raising his 
chin in the air and folding his arms with quiet dignity. The 
flower-like young woman was reclining on a couch, and as he came 
to a standstill she sat up and cried indignantly : 

‘* Who are you, sir? How dare you!” 

*“Do you not recognise your Wilfred? ’’ he inquired with 
flashing eyes. 

** Wilfred!” she cried. “‘ Is it possible that you are Wilfred ? 
How strong you look! How brave! Oh, Wilfred, a beard suits 
you! And you have grown it for my sake!” 

‘It was at this stage of the proceedings, just when Wilfred 
was thinking happily that Ernest would have to cover his face with 
a doormat to beat this, that that unnecessary young man entered 
the room. Georgina paused in her rapturous exclamations, rose 
from the couch and gave him one glance from her beautiful eyes ; 
then she turned once more to Wilfred and remarked bitterly : 

** You cur!” 

‘The unfortunate young man recoiled a step. “I beg your 
pardon ? ” he said, astounded. 

‘You cur!” repeated Georgina. ‘“ You did not tell him! 
I trusted you to tell him! You promised me that you would tell 
him! And you did not tell him!” 

‘* Tell him what ?”” stammered the thunderstruck Wilfred. 

‘“* What I told you to tell him!” wailed the beautiful girl, 
stamping her entrancing foot. “ You did not tell him to grow a 
beard! You thought to beat him by a trick! It’s perfectly 
obvious that he has been shaving regularly! You did not tell 
him not to! I trusted you !——” 
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‘She paused and frowned, apparently trying to remember 
something. Suddenly her face cleared. 

‘« You cur!” she concluded, with satisfaction. 

‘The unhappy Wilfred could do nothing but stare speechlessly 
at Ernest. Would the latter not clear him of this undeserved 
suspicion ? Was he going to take advantage of it? You will 
begin to understand my dislike of Ernest, sir, when I tell you 
that it immediately became obvious that he was. Stroking his 
practically smooth chin, he inquired with pretended bewilderment 
what the fuss was about. Georgina told him, casting innumerable 
bitter glances at Wilfred the while. 

‘Ernest, the snake in the grass, affected to be surprised— 
surprised and pained. 

‘“ Wilfred |”? he said brokenly. “ Wilfred—my best friend ! ” 
With which almost incredible observation he opened his arms, and 
Georgina fell upon his neck. Wilfred groped blindly for the door 
and took his unshaven chin out of her life for ever.’ 

There was a long pause, and I concluded that this was the 
end. 

‘A harrowing tale,’ I remarked sympathetically, coughing. 
‘You, I suppose, are Wilfred 2’ 

‘Sir,’ said the barber, ‘ you have guessed it.’ 

‘Then—pardon my captiousness—how is it that you are so 
intimate with the feelings of Ernest ?’ 

‘He’s told me all about it since,’ said the barber. ‘ He comes 
in here sometimes—for a beard-trim. We talk over old times.’ 

He helped me on with my coat. 

‘As for Georgina Henrietta Christina Augusta,’ he added 

moodily, ‘she married the bigamous grocer.’ 

“Indeed ?’ I said, surprised. ‘A bearded man, no doubt ?’ 

‘There was not a vestige of hair anywhere upon his head, 
sir,’ said the barber ; ‘ but he sold chocolate biscuits.’ 
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A RETROSPECT OF TWIN ACADEMIC CAREERS. 


Last February Professor Tout presided for the last time at our 
annual meeting, and thus completed his four years’ useful and 
fruitful Presidency of this Society. It is only fitting that I, as his 
successor in this chair, should attempt to give some account of my 
recollections of the distinguished scholar whose death, quite 
unanticipated at our February meeting, we all deplore. I 
must apologise if this account should appear to be unduly 
egotistical and autobiographical. The explanation is that my 
career and that of the late Professor were for a number of years 
curiously interlocked together, and I cannot narrate the story of my 
association with him without intruding my own individuality. And 
I will endeavour to be as frank and outspoken as a fallible memory 
will allow me to be, because otherwise my retrospect would lose 
whatever value it may possess. I feel assured that the subject of 
this address would not pardon me if I adhered too strictly to the 
ordinary tone of posthumous eulogy. 

It is exactly fifty-six years since my association with Tout began. 
In November, 1873, I went up from school to try for the Brakenbury 
Scholarship at Balliol, which was then the only endowment of 
the kind for Modern History at either University. There was an 
unusually large number of competitors that year, some twenty- 
seven if I remember rightly. I have a vivid recollection of what was 
a great event in a schoolboy’s life. We were examined in the old 
College Hall, now a Library, which I have always regarded as a 
more attractive building than the new Hall, which was built during 
my undergraduate days. We were surrounded by portraits, one 
of which made a great impression upon me because it recalled the 
face of the schoolmaster who had the greatest personal influence 
upon my education. I subsequently discovered that the portrait 
was that of Dr. Jenkyns, a notable Master of Balliol, to whom many 
of the stories told about Jowett rightfully belong. 

The Scholarship was open to undergraduates of not more than 


1This address was delivered to a meeting of the Royal Historical Society 
on November 27, 1929. 
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two years’ standing, and the majority of candidates were already 
matriculated and came in cap and gown, to my awed admiration. 
Several of them were at Balliol and familiar with each other, so 
that at one table there was a frequent shower of quill pens and 
raillery, which I was inclined to resent as disturbing the work of 
those outside the circle of intimacy. The leader in this revelry 
was Leonard Montefiore, whom I afterwards came to know rather 
well. He had no need of endowment, and regarded the whole 
examination as a capital joke. There was no supervision. A 
Don, usually Lewis Nettleship, distributed the papers, and we were 
left to ourselves until he, or another Don, collected them three hours 
later. 

In rather striking contrast to these light-hearted men in 
academic attire were two London schoolboys, one from Christ’s 
Hospital, and the other from St. Olave’s School, Southwark, a 
school which I had never heard of at that time, but which has pro- 
duced some notable alumni. Both were, I think, rather uncouth 
and untidy in dress and appearance. At least I was. As I was in 
the habit of wearing the familiar uniform of blue coat and yellow 
stockings, which my height made an object of ridicule in the streets, 
I don’t know where I got the civilian suit in which I went to Oxford, 
unless I raided fraternal wardrobes for clothes which had not been 
made to fit me. I can picture the other schoolboy very distinctly 
in my memory—rather short than tall, with a head large in pro- 
portion to his body, and with a curious gait, the left shoulder 
always seeming in advance of the right. When he talked, he 
swayed slightly backwards and forwards from the hips, and a slight 
hesitation in beginning his first sentence left you surprised at the 
fluency with which the following words were uttered. These 
characteristics in conversation, though modified in course of time, 
never wholly left him. But what surprised me most was the 
rapidity with which he wrote. As soon as he got the paper of 
questions, he bent his head over the table, and with a quill pen (it 
shows how long ago it was when I say that quills were the only pens 
provided) he filled sheet after sheet of foolscap in his upright 
handwriting, which remained much the same through life. As each 
sheet was finished, he tossed it on to the middle of the table and went 
on with the next. I could not keep count of his pages, but the 
number must have been considerable, and I am glad that I never 
had to read them. He used to say in later years that I was equally 
prolific, but I think this was mere repartee. I know that I watched 
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him and that he never seemed to raise his eyes from the sheets in 
front of him, so he cannot have seen much of my rate of progress, 
I must have had some unconscious prevision of later rivalry, or I 
should have been less observant. 

The systematic teaching of Modern History in schools was 
in those days, except perhaps where there was a Modern Side, 
almost unknown. I do not know what special preparation Tout 
had at St. Olave’s. At Christ’s Hospital the upper forms—still 
picturesquely called Grecians and Deputy-Grecians—read Ancient 
History, but not much beyond the reign of Augustus. The study 
of English History was confined to the lower forms. When I was 
advised to compete at Balliol by Owen Ilbert, a younger brother of 
Sir Courtenay Peregrine Ibert, I had great difficulty in inducing 
my Head Master, G. C. Bell, to allow me three weeks’ exemption 
from ordinary class-work. In those three weeks I crammed what 
were then the prescribed books ; Hallam’s Middle Ages, Robertson’s 
Charles V, Macaulay’s Essays, and the Institutes of Justinian. The 
Modern History School at Oxford was only just breaking away from 
its combination with Law. We had also a paper on Political 
Economy, and I read Faweett and some chapters of Mill. As 1 
had never before read any books upon European History since the 
days of the Roman Empire, my mind must have been muddled 
with such a sudden accumulation of unfamiliar knowledge. I 
only remember one question in the examination. It was about 
Leo the Isaurian. I had never heard of him, but I had the courage 
to write six pages about Pope Leo X. For all I knew he might be 
‘ Tsaurian.’ 

After a strenuous five days, the result was to come out on the 
Saturday, and I waited in Oxford for it. With my brother Alfred, 
who put me up in Magdalen, I paid some agitated but futile visits 
to the Balliol gateway. My last train went about nine, and on our 
way to the station we looked in to find the result just posted up 
in Jowett’s minute handwriting. The Scholarship was awarded 
to Philip Lyttelton Gell, an undergraduate in his second year, who 
was an intimate friend of Alfred Milner, and in later years well 
known in Oxford as Secretary to the Delegates of the Press. An 
unadvertised Exhibition was awarded to Richard Lodge of Christ’s 
Hospital, and three candidates were honourably mentioned in an 
order that may have been alphabetical. These were (1) F. 8. 
Pulling, an undergraduate of Exeter College, later Professor of 
History at Leeds and joint producer with Sidney Low of the 
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Dictionary of English History, (2) T. F. Tout of St. Olave’s School, 
and (3) Arnold Toynbee, who had matriculated but had got into 
difficulties about the transfer from Pembroke to Balliol. I read 
the announcement with much exhilaration, caught my train, had a 
compartment to myself, and sang unmelodiously but triumphantly 
all the way to Paddington. As my schoolfellow, Walter Scott, a 


. Grecian in every sense of the word, also gained a Classical Exhibi- 


tion at Balliol, Christ’s Hospital was well pleased with itself. 

In October, 1874, I went into residence at Balliol and, as the 
difference in value between my Exhibition and the Scholarship was 
of great importance to me, I entered for the Brakenbury again in 
November. Tout again came up from St. Olave’s School. I 
remember practically nothing about this examination, except that 
Tout’s production seemed to be more rapid and tireless than ever. 
The examiners were J. F. Bright of University College, who in those 
days was responsible for the teaching of Modern History at Balliol, 
and Mandell Crejghton, then Fellow of Merton and the most notable 
of the younger History tutors in the University. With youthful 
presumption, I assumed that my success was assured. So my 
consternation can be imagined when it transpired that two Scholar- 
ships had been awarded instead of one, and that one of these had 
gone to Tout, and the other to a man called Hamlyn, a member of 
the well-known Devonshire family, who was an undergraduate of 
Merton and a favourite pupil of Creighton. No other name was 
mentioned. 

This failure to get the Scholarship was my first real wholesome 
slap in the face, and I fear that I took it very badly. I attributed 
all sorts of quite imaginary motives to the examiners, and to the 
Masters and Fellows who had presumably acted on the examiners’ 
report. But the disappointment had one important result, which 
influenced my whole future career, and incidentally affected my 
next crossing of swords with Tout. My excursion into the realm of 
Modern History in November, 1873, had only been momentary and 
feverish. I then returned to school to resume the normal classical 
course which I had always followed except for the interval of three 
weeks, Strange as it seems tome now, I actually composed Latin 
hexameters and elegiacs and Greek iambics. Some of these efforts 
in verse were actually sent up to be ‘ written in,’ so that they jomed 
the productions of scholars like A. J. Butler, E. M. Field, H. F. 
Tatum, and Walter Scott, winners of Gaisfords and Irelands. So, 
when I went to Oxford, I planned to go through the whole Classical 
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course, Mods. and Greats, and to take Modern History as a second 
School. This planI nowabandoned. AsI could not easily afford to 
go on without the Scholarship, and as the regulations allowed me 
yet a third attempt, I informed my Tutor, Evelyn Abbott, that, in 
the altered circumstances, I should have to give up Honour Mods, 
take Modern History as my first School, and then go in for Classical 
Greats. As a solatium to the College I offered to compete for the 
two University Essay Prizes open to me as an undergraduate, the 
Stanhope and the Lothian. Abbott offered some perfunctory 
objections, but in the end acquiesced with a complacency which I 
interpreted to mean that he did not think highly of my prospects of 
success in Mods. To cut short a story which is only partially 
relevant, I carried out my altered programme without a hitch. I 
gained the Stanhope Prize in my first year, after a desperate effort 
to finish the essay in time, which cost me a term of exhaustion and 
idleness. In my second year I at last obtained the Brakenbury 
Scholarship at the third effort, and my Exhibition was handed on to 
Charles Harding Firth, then a schoolboy at Clifton, who was, I 
think, the only other candidate. Firth, who was already a marvel 
of erudition, got the Brakenbury in the following year. I also 
gained the Lothian Prize with an unfinished essay, which earned 
an encomium from Stubbs but still remains a torso in manuscript. 
In my third year I took my first chance in the Modern History 
School, and was placed in an unusually large first class. I then 
settled down to read for Classical Greats in the long vacation and 
the following term. I had to rub up my Latin and Greek, which I. 
had dropped for the last three years, but I managed in that time to 
get through the Ethics and three of my Ancient History books, 
Herodotus, Thucydides, and the Annals of Tacitus. This industry 
had an important bearing upon future events. 

Meanwhile Tout, after winning the Scholarship at my expense; 
had come up to Balliol in January, 1875, so that in academic stand- 
ing he was a term junior tome. I cannot claim that I was intimate 
with Tout in our undergraduate days. He did not row or play 
cricket, or even lawn tennis, which was just beginning to come into 
fashion, nor was he to be frequently met at wines or breakfast- 
parties, which were then the common form of undergraduate enter- 
tainment. Nor did he belong to the group of men who used to meet 
in A. J. Ashton’s rooms and shout out German students’ songs, 
while Johnny Rogers (J. D. Rogers) thumped the accompaniment 
on Ashton’s piano. I joined for a time the group of ‘ diggers,’ who 
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worked for Ruskin on the famous road at Ferry Hincksey, but I 
did not meet Tout there. I know nothing of his family circum- 
stances, but I imagine that, even with the help of the Scholarship, 
he was hard pressed to meet the necessary cost of College life. Nor, 
in those days, did Tout make friends at all easily. There was some- 
thing defensive and even farouche about his attitude to his fellows. 
His most intimate friend—I speak only from my own observation— 
was Charles Vaughan, a Classical Scholar of Milner’s year, and 
senior both to Tout and to myself. Vaughan, who afterwards 
became a distinguished Professor of English Literature, was the 
son of a Canon of St. Albans, who held the Rectory of Harpenden, 
where I now reside and where his memory is still cherished. When 
I came south, I found that Harpenden was familiar to Tout, and 
that he had stayed there on visits to the Rectory. Charles Vaughan 
as a young man was of conspicuous beauty both of face and of 
character, in both respects a rival of Arnold Toynbee, another con- 
temporary. Some of us used to wonder what Vaughan found to 
attract him under what we used to consider Tout’s somewhat 
repellent manner. But Vaughan was more keen-sighted than we 
were. 

Though not really intimate, Tout and I were brought together 
as belonging to the comparatively small group of men who were 
reading for the Modern History School. We shared the same 
tuition. As Balliol had no Fellow to teach the subject until A. L. 
Smith was brought back from London after my time, we had to take 
our weekly essays to J. F. Bright at University College. And in the 
middle of our career we were transferred to Stubbs. When T. K. 
Cheyne became a Professor, Stubbs, who lived close to the College in 
Kettel Hall, familiar to all readers of Boswell’s Johnson, became 
Chaplain at Balliol. Jowett, a good hand at a bargain, made it a 
part of the contract that the new Chaplain, in addition to the Chapel 
services, should undertake the tuition of four selected under- 
graduates who were reading Modern History. Tout and I were in 
the first batch, and this strengthened an influence which counted for 
a great deal to both of us, and especially perhaps to Tout. Other 
prominent members of the Modern History group were Hamlyn, 
whom I have mentioned as Tout’s fellow Scholar, Horace Round, 
a Commoner of the College who was my exact contemporary, and 
C, H. Simpkinson, a Commoner of the previous year, who had 
suddenly developed and whom J. F. Bright was beginning to regard 
a8 perhaps the best of the whole bunch. Reginald Lane Poole, 
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another contemporary, had not yet become an avowed historian, 
and I think that we regarded him rather as a budding theologian. 
Firth was a little too junior to belong to the inner circle which 
included Tout and myself. This circle used to meet regularly at the 
terminal College examination, called Collections, when we always 
had a table to ourselves. The pundits of the group were unquestion- 
ably Tout and Round, but all information was put into a common 
stock-pot, so that no one could gain any unfair advantage by exces- 
sive industry. This group I quitted when I went into the Schools, 
and I left Tout in joint command with Round. Tout also took his 
Schools at the earliest possible chance, in the Michaelmas Term of 
1877, when he was placed in solitary grandeur in the inevitable first 
class—unus, solus, totus, as Stubbs remarked in a decisive and 
slightly triumphant tone to a fellow-examiner, who had pleaded 
for a less worthy companion. Round, who was handicapped then, 
as all his life, by ill-health, took his full four years for the Schools, 
and obtained his first in the summer of 1878. So he was not 
qualified to take part in the next scene of the academic drama. 
In the Michaelmas Term, 1877, the term in which Tout was in for 
his Schools, and I was fiercely reading for Greats, Brasenose College 
startled Oxford by advertising the award of a Fellowship in the 
following February after an examination in Ancient and Modern 
History. This was startling, for two reasons. In view of the 
approaching University Commission, Colleges were chary in award- 
ing Fellowships, which in consequence were at the time few and far 
between. Also the combination of subjects was unprecedented. 
Oxford was in the habit of keeping Ancient and Modern History 
in rigidly separate compartments. Ancient History belonged to 
Classics, and ranked, with Philosophy as a colleague, as one of 
the component parts of Classical Greats. Modern History was a 
separate, newer, and wholly inferior subject of study. The two 
subjects had separate Professors, separate College teachers, and were 
studied by quite distinct groups of undergraduates. Their strange 
collocation in the advertisement suggested to acute observers that 
Brasenose intended to endow its own distinguished alumnus, 
Arthur Evans, who represented, like his future father-in-law, E. A. 
Freeman, the unity of all History. But the chance of a Fellowship 
was not to be missed for conjectures, however plausible, and I went 
hot-foot to Jowett to ask his advice. He gave it without hesitation 
in favour of entry, and I at once dropped my Classical lectures and 
set myself t6 re-polish what I remembered of Modern History. 
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The examination was in January, 1878. I was in deadly earnest 
about it, so much so that, after spending the morning and afternoon 
over papers in the Brasenose Hall, I used to freshen my intellect by 
taking walks inthe evening. I even gave up my ticket for the dinner 
when Mr. Gladstone came to address the newly-formed Palmerston 
Club (though he objected to the name), of which Alfred Milner was 
the first President. There were, I think, thirteen candidates for the 
Fellowship. Six of them had taken Classical Greats, six had taken 
Modern History, and I alone had combined Modern History with — 
some systematic reading for Greats. Arthur Evans, to my great 
relief, was not in the field. I knew little, except by reputation, of 
the Classical candidates. Of the Modern Historians I was most 
afraid of Tout and Simpkinson. Tout was fresh from his recent 
triumph in the Schools, and Simpkinson had got his first with me in 
the previous Summer Term. I had a vague impression that J. F. 
Bright, who had been one of the examiners, thought that Simpkin- 
son’s work in the Schools had been better than mine, though he 
never told me so. Tout and I had met in combat twice previously, 
and, if I had had slightly the better of the first encounter, he had 
decisively unhorsed me in the second. But this time the odds were 
distinctly in my favour, as he could hardly beat me in the Ancient 
History papers. The result came out on February 8, and I learned 
it when Johnny Rogers called to me across Ship Street that mes- 
sengers from Brasenose were hunting for me. I do not know how 
the result was arrived at, as the only Fellow of the College who ever 
spoke to me on the subject said that he voted against me. 

If I had been wise, I should at this stage have done what Jowett 
advised and gone on reading for Greats, or at the least I should 
have taken a full year for quiet study. But I was satiated with 
success, weary of examinations, and eager to take full advantage of 
my new position. And so, after a brief semester at the University of 
Vienna, in the stimulating companionship of L. R. Phelps, I plunged 
into the absorptive life of a College Lecturer, Tutor, Librarian, Vice- 
Principal, as promotion came to me. I also took to a number of 
other occupations, including the game of golf, which left me sadly 
little time for the serious study of History. It is true that, like 
Tout, I wrote text-books, but, unlike him, I did little else. 

Meanwhile Tout, profiting more by defeat in the Fellowship 
examination than I did by victory, went on to read for Classical 
Greats, which I had abandoned, and thereby gained more than I had 
done by my hasty plunge into routine teaching. When he had 
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finished his Schools, he took a Professorship at Lampeter, and 
explored the mysterious recesses of Welsh history. He gained his 
deferred Fellowship at Pembroke College. Our careers seemed for 
the time to have definitely diverged, and in those years I saw little 
of him. 

As time went on in Oxford, I was beset by the thought that 
I was dissipating my energies, and that I was getting into a groove 
from which there was no obvious exit except a complete change 
of scene. I was tempted for a moment to try and join my brother 
Oliver, Andrew Bradley, and John MacCunn in the starting of 
University College, now the University, at Liverpool. It was a 
gallant venture, and a gallant crew, and I sometimes regretted 
that I was not among them. About 1890 came another opening. 
Adolphus Ward, well known in this room, was resigning his chair 
at Manchester, then the most important post in my subject outside 
the older Universities. Iwas asked, whether formally or informally 
I don’t remember, if I would be willing to be considered for the 
succession. I declined the overture, partly because neither my 
wife nor I wished to live in Manchester, and partly because there 
had always been an understanding with my dear friends, John 
MacCunn and W. P. Ker, that, if I quitted Oxford, I would go to 
Scotland whenever the Scottish Universities should be induced or 
compelled to found Chairs of History. My refusal left the way 
clear for Tout, who was the obvious other candidate of the right 
age, and he was elected. Manchester, as we shall see, never had 
any reason to regret the decision. Thus our careers converged 
again for the moment, but this time there was no contest as in the 
past. 

I stayed on in Oxford, rather bothered by ill-health, until 
1894, when the long-expected Scottish opening at last presented 
itself. Under Ordinances of the Scottish Universities’ Commission, 
Edinburgh and Glasgow simultaneously advertised for Professors 
of History. I put in for Edinburgh, whose election came first, 
but the electors preferred George Prothero, later an honoured and 
much-loved President of this Society. With some misgivings as 
to climate, I transferred my candidature to Glasgow, which after 
all had been the University of MacCunn and Ker. There I was 
elected after a friendly contest with Herbert Fisher, who had 
come to the front in Oxford since the days of Tout and myself. 
There was a motley group of other competitors, including an 
elderly and eccentric candidate in the person of Oscar Browning, 
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who subsequently expounded to me at great length his version 
of the reasons which had led Glasgow to prefer a mere hack teacher 
to a man of real eminence in the subject. But I don’t think that 
anybody was seriously considered except Fisher and myself. 

I need not dilate upon my experiences in Scotland. I stayed 
for five years in Glasgow, where I found many good friends, and 
where I should have been quite happy but for the climate, which 
proved even more cruel than I had feared. Recurrent illnesses 
made it impossible for me to make full use of the unfamiliar leisure 
provided by the Scottish Long Vacation, which was really long in 
those days. I therefore welcomed the chance of trying what a 
transfer from the west to the east coast would do for me. The 
opportunity came when George Prothero quitted Edinburgh for 
the Editorship of the Quarterly Review in 1899. Under medical 
advice I applied for his vacant chair. There was another contest 
with Herbert Fisher, but my five years’ experience of Scottish 
University life counted in my favour, and I secured the desired 
transfer. I remained in Edinburgh for twenty-six well-filled years. 
From the medical point of view the change was more successful 
than I had any right to expect, and I can express nothing but 
gratitude to the Edinburgh climate, which has been cursed by 
Robert Louis Stevenson and many others. But with renewed 
health and vigour came the old temptation to embark in all sorts 
of extraneous activities, academic, civic, and political. It was a 
full life, and I thoroughly enjoyed it, but I had an uneasy sense 
that I was neglecting the study of History, which at the outset I 


had taken to be my life’s work. The preparation of the Ford 


Lectures at Oxford re-awakened old enthusiasms, and convinced 
me that I must free myself from other business and establish a 
closer connection with the Record Office and the British Museum. 
So at last I cut the Gordian knot by resigning my Chair, and came 
south in the hope of becoming once more an historian rather than 
a factotum. 

All this time I never lost sight of my old associate and rival, 
whose career I watched with the keenest interest not unmixed 
with envy. Tout applied for the Glasgow Professorship when I 
left it, and I did not conceal my opinion that he was the strongest 
candidate. But canvassing was de rigueur in Scotland, and his 
best friends could not contend that Tout was a good canvasser. 
At any rate he failed, and I have little doubt that he was fortunate 
in his failure. I do not mean that he would not have been success- 
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ful in Glasgow, but he would have found the transfer to a novel 
atmosphere distracting, and I am not sure that he would have 
found the Scottish students as responsive and malleable as those 
in Lancashire. At Manchester, which he made no further effort 
to quit, he was completely at home. He had the Rylands Library 
at his door, he was nearer to London and the Record Office than 
he would have been in Scotland, and he secured a congenial and 
efficient colleague in James Tait. 

At Manchester Tout completed one of the two notable achieve- 
ments of his career. He built up a School of History, which 
attracted the admiring attention of all interested in educational 
experiments. As an examiner, I saw something of his methods, 
He insisted upon a wide survey of the outlines of general history, 
but he combined with this a concentration upon the original 
authorities for a small period. This concentration was tested, not 
only by examination, but by the writing of a thesis, which compelled 
the student to exercise his judgment and his critical power. It is 
easy to criticise these methods. The outlines were apt to be too 
skimpy to give any real insight, or they were so expanded as to 
cease to be outlines and to become an intolerable burden. And 
it could be urged that it was difficult for a teacher to feel, and 
still more difficult to excite, any genuine interest in the dull 
chronicles of a dull period, such as the reign of Edward II, which 
was the prescribed subject when I examined. The specialisation 
could be denounced as premature, and the thesis held to be more 
fitted for post-graduate work than for inclusion in the graduation 
course. The answer to these criticisms is that in Tout’s hands 
the system produced remarkable results. And the conclusion to 
be drawn is, not that this system is the best for all men, but that 
it was the best for Tout. In the long run, regulations as to a 
course of study, like the choice of text-books for use in schools, 
are of little importance compared with the vivifying force of the 
teacher who has to handle them. There can be no doubt that, 
as director of a School of History, Tout did a work which nobody 
else did so well, and he did it with material which many others 
would have thought unpromising. 

A word must be said about Tout as an administrator. Unlike 
many Professors, he was a good man of business. One of his 
minor achievements was the organising of the University Press at 
Manchester. As his success as a teacher gave him confidence, he 
became more and more prominent in academic affairs and in civic 
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life. Thus he necessarily became involved in controversy, and 
diverse opinions have been expressed as to his conduct in this 
respect. Some of the old roughness and defiance of his earlier 
life still survived in him. Like Alan Breck in Kidnapped, he 
was a ‘bonny fechter,’ but he was not a genial opponent. He 
neither gave quarter nor expected it. The somewhat rasping 
tone and the sardonic smile with which he expressed, not only 
his dissent from the arguments on the other side, but his contempt 
for them, were apt to exasperate both opponents and onlookers. 
If legend is to be trusted, and it generally contains some measure 
of truth, the Manchester Professoriate contained a group of stal- 
wart gladiators, of whom Tout was one, and the Principal who 
presided over their meetings must often have had a stirring time. 
But Tout’s controversial methods, however they may be judged, 
were largely on the surface. There was little real maliciousness 
in them. Underneath was a solid core of genuine and genial 
kindness and good-nature. No one could see Tout among his 
students without realising how little the warrior’s armour really 
fitted him. I may tell one little story to illustrate my point. 
Tout was to come to Edinburgh for an academic function. For 
some forgotten reason I was unable to put him up, and so handed 
him over to a colleague. My colleague had only seen Tout engaged 
in controversy at some inter-University Conference, and declared 
bluntly that he didn’t like him. However, he agreed to give him 
bed and board, and when the visit was over, he met me with these 
words: ‘Why didn’t you tell me that Tout was such a good 
fellow? He captivated us all. We never had a pleasanter guest.’ 
And I know that he left the same sort of impression in many 
homes in America. 

And now I come to what must be regarded as on the whole 
the greatest and most permanent of Tout’s achievements. Amid 
the toils of teaching and the joys of controversy, he never forgot 
that his mission was to expand, as well as to expound, the know- 
ledge of History. With the dogged industry that he had shown 
since his school-days, and with the help of the steady good health 
which he enjoyed till near the end of his life, he carried on the 
researches which enabled him to produce at last the magnum opus 
which many plan but few complete. When Manchester very 
wisely released him from the burden of routine teaching, he set 
himself to put the results of these researches together. In the 
four volumes which have already appeared, and in the fifth volume, 
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which I understand he just lived long enough to prepare for press, 
he has drawn up a magisterial survey of English administrative 
machinery in the Middle Ages. It will doubtless require correction 
and supplement in detail, but it will survive these processes, as 
has survived the great Constitutional History of our common 
revered master, William Stubbs. 

Before concluding, it would be impossible to part from Tout 
without any allusion to his marriage. To no man can a happy 
marriage have brought more than it brought to him. It gave him 
the sense of being valued for himself, and not merely for his 
learning and his ability. It helped to give him social confidence 
and ease, which made his intercourse with his fellows more natural 
and fruitful than it could otherwise have been. It soothed away 
the asperities and what the psychologists call the inhibitions, 
which made him comparatively solitary in his earlier days. I 
am convinced that Tout owed not only the happiness but much 
of the success of his later years to his cheerful family life. 

I am glad that for many of these last years I saw more of Tout 
than I did in the middle years, and with greater intimacy than I 
achieved in the earlier years of our joint lives. The legend of our 
long-past rivalries survived only as a subject of jest. I found 
him mellowed, ripened, expanded by experience of life and by a 
well-justified confidence of success. He had indeed good reason 
for complacency. It was inevitable that two men starting from 
very much the same point, with similar interests, aims, and occu- 
pations, should regard themselves as having run a race against 
each other for over half a century. And over the long course he 
had won. I may have gained certain advantages at the outset, 
but he had superior grit and staying power. He kept his gaze 
more firmly fixed upon the finishing post, whereas I had allowed 
my eyes and even my steps to wander too often by the way. He 
accomplished solid and lasting work, mine so far has been scantier 
and more fugitive. It is with this testimony that I wish to lay 
my tribute upon the grave of my old friend and competitor. He 
overcame all obstacles, he lived a gallant life, he was in many 
ways a great man, and he will go down to posterity as a great 
teacher and a great historian. The story of our curiously parallel 
lives is, as far as he was involved in it, at an end. 


Ricuarp LopGe. 
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LITERARY ACROSTICS. 


A Lrrerary Acrostic is published every month, and the Editor of 
Tue CoRNHILL MaGazineE offers two prizes to the most successful 
solvers. The winners will be entitled to choose books to the value 
of £1 from Mr. Murray’s catalogue. If several solvers send solutions 
of equal merit, the two whose answers are opened first will win the 
prizes. 


Douste Acrostic No. 77. 


‘Ring out the old,........ ‘ 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow : 
The year is going, let him go; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true.’ 


1. ‘I am monarch of all I survey, 
My there is none to dispute.’ 


2. ‘I hate to learn the ebb of time, 
From yon dull steeple’s drowsy chime, 
Or mark it as the sunbeams crawl, 

after , along the wall.’ 


3. ‘A Lady with a Lamp shall stand 
In the great history of the land, 
A ——— type of good 
Heroic womanhood.’ 











4. ‘And ice, mast-high, came floating by, 
As as emerald.’ 


5. ‘This royal throne of kings, this sceptred ¥ 
This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars.’ 








6. ‘To earth they sprang, their swords they drew, 
And lifted high their shields, and flew 
To win the 





way.’ 
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RvteEs. 


1. Only one answer may be sent to each light. 

2. Every correct light and upright will score one point. 

3. With his answer every solver must send the coupon that is printed on 
page viii of ‘ Book Notes’ in the preliminary pages of this issue; and he must be 
careful to give also his real name and address. 


4. Solvers should not write either the quotations or the references on the . q 


same paper as their answers. It is not necessary, or even desirable, to send them * 
at all. 
5. Solvers who write a second letter, to correct a previous answer, must send 
the complete solution as they wish it, and not merely state the desired alteration, 
6. Answers to Acrostic No. 77 should be addressed to the Acrostic Editor, 
Tue CornuILtt Maaazineg, 50 Albemarle Street, London, W.1, and must arrive 
not later than January 20. No answers will be opened before this date. 


Prorem: Shakespeare, As You Like It, 
i, 3, and ii, 4. 


ANSWER TO No. 76. GHTS : 
-C aledoni . Scott, The Lay of the Last Minstrel, 
.—E mbe vi, 2 
ie earne 
a 
a 


2. Poe, The Raven. 
nchcap 3. Tennyson, The Princess, ii. 
ssyria 4. Southey, The Inchcape Rock. 
5. Byron, The Destruction of Senna- 
cherib. 


Acrostic No. 75 (‘The World: Darkness’): The prizes are won by Miss Mary 
Liberty, 29 Upper Park Fields, Putney, S.W.15, and Miss A. Guinness, The 
Precincts, Canterbury, Kent. These two solvers will choose books to the value of 
£1 from Mr. Murray’s catalogue. 
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